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HOME OF THE INDIAN CHILDREN, 



jkM ANY years ago in this country of ours, there 
f |l\ were no cities, no churches, no schools, 
f no fields of waving grain. On the prairies 

were no droves of cattle, no flocks of sheep; but 
the buff'alo roamed at will. On the rivers were 
no stately boats, only the swift canoe of the 
Indian. 

Scattered here and there were villages, with 
their wigwams, warriors, .braves, squaws, and 
papooses. 

Would you enjoy a visit to one of these 
villages? We should not need to go many miles, 
for there are Indians now living not far from our 
own homes; but we will go back many, many 
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years and pay a visit to an Indian home as it 
used to be before the "pale face," as they called 
the white man, came into their country. 

These white men gave the Indians their name. 
It was in this way. When Columbus first landed 
on this continent, he found sonie strange-looking 
people. He thought he had reached India, you 
remember, so he called the people "Indians," 
but they would better be called the native 
Americans or Red Men. 




^:w'miMm 



These white men found the Indians in all 
parts of the country living in tribes. Each tribe 
had a chief whom all respected and obeyed. 

Their villages were usually built near a lake 
or river, and often close under a bluff. Can you 
tell why? 

They seldom remained in one place all of 
the year, but during the winter they lived where 
wild game abounded. When spring came, they 
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moved to their sugar-camp, and later, to their 
corn fields. 

When I tell you how their wigwams were 
built you will see that to move the whole village 
was no great matter. Some Indians, it is true, 
built long houses in which several families lived; 
others had their homes in caves cut in the sides 
of rocky cliffs; but most of them lived in wig- 
wams similiar to the one which we will visit. 



There goes a little girl into one of the wig- 
wams with a pail of water. Let us follow her. 
As we come nearer, we see that these queer 
houses which look so much like tents, are made 
of poles covered with buffalo skins. 

Twelve or more poles, ten feet long, are cut 
by the squaws and set in a circle. They meet 
at the top, thus forming a frame-work for the 
covering. This covering consists of seven or eight 
buffalo skins, which are sewed together with the 
sinews of the deer, or with strings cut from its 
skin. 

In the summer the wigwam may be covered 
with mats woven from rushes which grow in a 
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marshy place not far away. Perhaps, instead of 
mats, they would use the bark of trees, for the 
same reason that we use rattan furniture in the 
summer. 

We must pass through the door, which is only 
a mat or a piece of skin, hanging loosely over 
a small triangular opening. Raise it and step 
inside. 

The floor is as clean as the ground can be 
made. " In the center of the floor a 
hole has been dug in the ground, 
which is about two feet across, and 
in it a bright fire is burning. Some 
of the smoke goes out through the 
opening left at the top, but much of 
it remains in the wigwam. 
NA-TEE-KAH. Thc mcmbcrs of the family are 

sitting cross-legged about the fire on the floor. 
There is Hoo-wan-ne-ka, the father, and Na-tee- 
kah, the mother, is sitting near by. An-na-mi- 
kens, the son, and Kon-te-ka, his cousin, are 
playing an Indian game. 

Se-at-to, the sister of An-na-mi-kens, has 
brought in the water and now she sits on the 
floor fondling her dogs. 
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As we enter, no one rises to greet us and 
nothing is said. There is no rude staring at 
strangers, such as we might expect. 

The father spreads a mat for us, which is 
woven of rushes or made of skins. You will 
find it a little difficult at first to sit down on 
the ground instead of a chair, but after you 
become used to it you may learn to rise and sit 
gracefully in this Indian fashion. 

When the little Indian boy and girl return our 
visit, they may find it as difficult to use our chairs. 

Now that we are seated, let us look around 
the room. Against the sides of the wigwam are 
beds. These are made by driving short stakes 
into the ground and fastening cross-pieces to the 
tops of them. Through these, willow twigs are 
woven into a sort of mattress which is covered 
with the skins of the buffalo, the bear, or the 
deer.* Some Indians have only the skins thrown 
on the ground for beds. 

Look at that queer little object hanging to one 
of the poles of the wigwam. See! It looks like 
a baby s face. Surely those are two black eyes 
blinking in the light of the fire. It is a baby — 
a fat, little, red-faced papoose. 
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THE LITTLE PAPOOSE. 



W ITTLE Papoose swings contentedly in her 

JIL^ Indian cradle, peeping at the strangers, 

you may be sure. Perhaps you think she 

has a queer cradle, and it ts different from those 

you have seen. 

It is made of a board two and a 
half feet long and about one foot 
and a half wide. It is covered with 
skins and sometimes made soft with 
sweet grasses or clean dry moss. 

Over the baby is a soft skin em- 
broidered with beautiful bead work. 
She is fastened securely in by straps 
made of deer skin. Some of these 
cradles have a hoop over the top 
part, and to this are fastened shells, 
beads, and strings for the baby to 
look at, as she lies there hour after hour. Little 
Papoose has small black eyes, a round little face, 
straight, black hair, and tiny hands and feer. 
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She lies there contented and happy; and if 
she cries it does no good — no one notices her. 
She is learning her first lesson of patience and 
endurance. Strapped to this board much of the 
time during the first two years of her life, the 
lesson is well begun. 

When her mother is working indoors, the 
cradle is hanging to one of the poles, or leaning 
against the side of the wigwam. When her 
mother is out at work in the fields, baby is either 
riding around on her back, or swinging in the 
cradle which is tied to the branch of a tree 
hear by. 

Once a day, and oftener sometimes, the straps 
are loosened, and she rolls about in the soft 
grass. How good it must feel to the poor, tired, 
little baby! If she cries, back she goes into her 
cradle. 

She does cry sometimes, for like her little 
white cousins, her teeth are troublesome; but 
although she suffers the same pains and aches 
that white children do, she must bear her baby 
griefs alone. 

Just now her sharp black eyes are following 
Na-tee-kah, who has gone to the side of the 
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wigwam, and who brings to the 
fire the clay dishes, a wooden 
spoon, and a large wooden ket- 
tle, all of which are kept under 
the bed, instead of in a closet. 

Into the kettle she puts a 
large piece of buffalo meat, some wild rice, a 
little corn, and some water. You will wonder 
how she is going to cook these in a wooden 
kettle. 

Look at her! She is taking out of the fire 
hot stones which she drops into the kettle. In 
a little while she will take out the cold stones, 
and put in more hot ones, and thus she will 
continue to do until the dinner is cooked. 

Se-at-to will bring more fresh water from the 
spring in a pail made of birch bark, doubled up 
in such a manner that it has four corners and 
a handle in the middle. 

You may be sure that they will ask us to 
eat with them, for they are very hospitable. 

When Hoo-wan-ne-ka has 

no food, he goes with his 

family to visit friends who have been 

more fortunate in the hunt than he. 
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When his friends have no food they come and 
visit Hoo-wan-ne-ka, arid as long as the food 
lasts the guests are welcome. 

When the soup is done the family gathers 
around the kettle, each one with his dish made 
of birch bark, which Hoo-wan-ne-ka fills, using 
the wooden spoon. 

We would call this meal supper, or perhaps, 
dinner, since it is about seven o'clock in the 
evening; they do not call it by any name. They 
have no regular time for their meals, but eat 
when they are hungry, if they have anything 
to eat. 

For this meal they have only soup, but* at 
some other time they may have wild fruit, a 
plant that tastes like sweet potatoes, fish, or the 
flesh of wild animals. 

When supper is over and they wish to sleep, 
the boys kindly give up their bed to the 
strangers. A buff'alo robe on the ground serves 
them very well. 

Our bed may not be as sweet and clean as 
yours Edith, with its snowy cover and soft pil- 
lows, but we are tired and can rest here quite 
well for the night* 
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THE NEST 
IN THE TREES. 



^^WO little Indian babies, 

^^ Cradled high up in the tree, 

Where birdies are singing so sweetly, 
And breezes are blowing so free. 
Their Indian n.amma was so busy, 
And babies were in the way, 
So she hung them up in the tree top, 
And there they will have to stay 
Till her work is done, and she's ready 
For little papooses again. 
Oh! a nest in the trees is a very good thing, 
For troublesome babies, 'tis plain. 

—From Babyland, by permission of Lathrop Publishing Co. 
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AN-NA-MI-KENS, 
OR LITTLE THUNDER. 



w. 



a 




N-NA-MI-KENS is a queer name. Perhaps 
you would like to know how he happened 
to receive it. Until he was about three 
years old he was called ** Little Papoose," just 
as his sister is now. 

One day he was playing in the woods at some 
distance from the wigwam while a thunder storm 
was gathering. Before he could reach home, the 
big drops began to fall and there came a great 
crash of thunder.' 

The little fellow was terribly frightened and 
ran into the wigwam crying, **Thunder catch! 
Thunder catch!" They all laughed at him, and 
ever after that called him An-na-mi-kens, which 
means Little Thunder. 

Indian babies are seldom named until some 
such incident occurs. Se-at-to received her name 
when she was about four years old. Her mother, 
Na-tee-ka, was sewing some skins together, 
Se-at-to watched her in silence for a long time; 
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then she asked to do it. For several days she 
did nothing but try to sew; she wanted to sew 
everything. After this they called her Se-at-to, 
which means sewing. 

The little cousin of An na-mi-kens has a name 
which means ** Fire-in-the-Clouds/* and the way 
he came to receive it was this: When he was 
learning to talk, he saw the sun during Indian 
summer as it hung in the sky, looking like a 
ball of fire. 

He thought it was a fire, so he ran first to 
one, then to another, pointing to it and saying: 
*' Fire-in- the-Clouds! Fire-in-the-Clouds!'* So they 
called him Kon-te-ka, or Fire-in-the-Clouds ever 
after. 

A little Indian boy was playing about the 
door of the wigwam one evening, when his father 
returned from hunting. He had had little success 
that day, having found nothing but a raccoon. 

As he rode up, he threw the skin to his 
boy. The little fellow spread it out, and 
seeing the rings of black and white around the 
tail, he jumped up and down upon it, clapping 
his hands and shouting, ** Spotted-tail! Spotted- 
tail!" The Indians sitting around laughed at him, 
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thinking it a good joke that he should call the 
rings, spots. After that they all called him 
Spotted-tail. This same boy grew to be a great 
chief, and some day you may read about him 
in history. 

Indians may change their names several times. 
One Indian had his name changed to **Three- 
Bears" after he became a warrior, because one 
day he brought home three bears. After such a 
wonderful hunt as that, he was no longer called 
by his former name. 

An-na-mi-kens has done nothing yet to earn 
any other name than the one given to him when 
he was a small, boy. He spends his time lying in 
the grass in the sunshine, watching the squaws at 
work, teasing the dogs, and playing with other boys. 

Hoo-wan-ne-ka thinks that his boy will one 
day be a great warrior; so he must not work; 
that is only for squaws. It is considered de- 
grading for a warrior to work. For the same 
reason he is never whipped. If he is very dis- 
obedient his father or mother takes him down to 
the river and * 'ducks" him. 

He is left to run wild, learns to swim, to 
jump, to wrestle, and to shoot with the bow. 
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When he was five years old, his father made 
him a little bow and arrow, and by the time he 
was seven, he could bring down a squirrel from 
the top of the tallest tree. 

He is learning some lessons, but not from 
books. He sits at his mother's feet and hears 
the beautiful stories of Hiawatha. He learns the 
language 'of the grass, the sky, the stars, and 
the flowers. He learns how the birds build their 
nests, where the squirrels hide in winter, how 
the beavers build their houses, and many other 
things that you children know nothing about. 

As he leaves the wigwam in the morning, his 
father says: ** Watch everything, my son.*' When 
he returns, these are some of the questions he 
must answer: 

On which side of the tree is the lightest 
colored bark ? 

On which side do the trees have the most 
regular branches ? 

Name the birds you have seen today. 

What were they doing? Why? 

Where do they live? 

What, do they eat? How do you know? 
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These and many other questions he must 
answer. Then Hoo-wan-ne-ka tells of the animals 
he has seen, where they lived, and the best 
ways to catch them. 

If you were to walk through the forest with 
An-na-mi-kens you would see how closely he 
notices everything If a bird has scratched the 
leaves from the ground, he stops to learn why. 
If he sees an old tree with scratches on the 
bark, he concludes that a bear or raccoon must 
be living there. 

If An-na-mi-kens wishes to excel the other 
boys and become a great man, he does not 
study arithmetic, reading." spelling, and geogra- 
phy, but he trains his eye so that he can shoot 
a bird on the wing. He trains his muscles so 
that he can fight with bears or wild-cats when 
necessary. He learns to find the trail of an 
enemy through the deep forest, with only bent 
twigs or foot-prints on the fallen leaves as a 
guide. 

The boys have some fine times together, and, 
like most boys, enjoy play far more than any- 
thing else. In the next chapter you may read 
about their sports. 
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SPORTS OF THE INDIAN BOYS. 




^HE Indian boys play games which are much 
like those of their white cousins, such as 
**hunt the slipper" and guessing games, 
which they play as. they sit around the fire in 
the wigwam in stormy weather. 

When the snow is on the ground, they play 
snow-snake, or coast down hill on a board. But 
their finest sports come when the winter is over, 
and they can play at ** Hunting the Buffalo." 

In this game, some of the boys are buffaloes, 
and the others try to capture them. How they 
run, through thickets, across the fields, up hill 
and down, until finally all are caught! 

They have wrestling matches, and in these 
the boys who are thrown fall out of the game. 
Tripping each other is permitted, but striking 
with the fists is not allowed. They have swim- 
ming matches, for every boy can swim. They 
fish with lines made of wild hemp or horse- 
hair, and sometimes they use a net. 
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When the fish are caught, if the boys are 
hungry, they cook them in the sand. First they 
dig a hole in which they build their fire. They 
have no matches, remember, but they, use flint* 
or dry pieces of wood which they rub together 
until they catch fire. 

A very exciting game is one in which the 
boys play war. If they find a wild bees' nest, 
they playthat a 

the bees are hos- J ^ ^ ^ jp ^^^ 
tile Indians whom ^ 
they must attack. '^ ^ 

The boy warriors paint themselves as they 
have seen their fathers do, and prepare to go 
on the war-path. A war-dance follows, and then 
they slip cautiously to the camp of the enemy, 
which is usually situated in the hollow of a tree. 

With a rush and a wild war-whoop they spring 
upon the foe. The bees, you may be sure, are 
on the alert, and they usually raise as many 
scalps as they lose. 

Perhaps you know something about the wea- 
pon of the bee. When the enemy has been 
overcome, the warriors celebrate their victory 
with a scalp-dance. 
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An-na-mi-kens will never forget the first time 
he played war with the bees. He was quite 
small — too small to go — but he plead so earn- 
estly that finally the boys allowed him to ac- 
company them. He watched the others for a 
long time, and was eager to join in the fray. 
Each time a bee was killed the victor shouted, 
"I kill enemy!" 

An-na-mi-kens thought that he ought to be 
doing something too, so, at ' last, he jumped 
upon the nest and shouted with the rest, '*I 
kill enemy." 

But from the scream which fol- 
lowed one would have thought that 
the enemy was killing An-na-mi- 
kens. He danced frantically up and 
down on the nest, not realizing 
that this only served to increase 
the number of his foes. 

**Dive into the water! Dive into 
the water!" shouted the boys, see- 
ing that the bees were likely to 
do him serious harm. 

An-na-mi-kens ran to the river 
and plunged in, where the bees 
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could not follow him. He was not allowed to 
join in the scalp-dance which followed, for he 
had disgraced himself by screaming. With a 
tear-stained face, he stood by, sad and ashamed, 
watching the dance of triumph. 

A great game played by the men and boys 
is ball. The boys in Canada play this game 
and call it La Crosse. It is sometimes played 
by the men of one village choosing sides, or 
by two different villages playing against each 
other. A challenge is sent, a day is appointed, 
and everything is made ready for the game. 
The goal is two stakes with a cross bar at the 
top. The two goals are placed almost a quar- 
ter of a mile apart. If the game is between 
villages, the previous night is spent in dancing 
around the goals, with torches and singing. 

Each player has a sort of bat, which is a 
stick about three or four feet long, with one end 
bent in a circular form in which is a net-work 
of raw-hide or sinews of the deer. These bats 
are something like tennis rackets. The ball is 
carved from a knot of wood or made of baked 
clay covered with deer-skin. They usually begin 
the game at sunrise. At the time appointed, 
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the players stand midway between the two 
goals, a signal is given, and the ball is thrown 
into their midst by an outsider. 

All rush for the ball, some one catches it 
with his bat, then a crowd surrounds him and 
he throws it toward his goal. A watchful player 
of the opposing side catches the ball and sends it 
speeding in the opposite direction. The game is 
won by the side which succeeds in sending the 
ball over the goal the greater number of times. 

When a player catches the ball, he may run 
with it toward his goal until caught by one of 
the opposite side, then he must throw it. Of 
course he may throw it in the direction of his 
goal, and he always tries to throw it to one of 
his own party. Often when the ball is within a 
short distance of the goal, it will be caught and 
sent flying away toward the one on the opposite 
side. This is an exciting 
game, but it is so rough 
that sometimes it becomes 
•^ dangerous. v,^. 

Indian boys have many wild pets, such as the 
fox, the bear cub, the raccoon, the fawn, and 
sometimes a baby beaver. 
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SE-AT-TO. 




?HILE the boys are having their sport, Se- 
at-to is with Na-tee-kah, doing whatever 
she does, helping her with all kinds of 

work. Se-at to is about nine years old. I do 

not know her exact age; 

neither does she nor her 

mother, for they have no 

way of remembering birth- 
days. Her face has an old 

look, and she has strong, 

sturdy limbs. She has no 

fluffy curls like Hazel's, 

but her coarse black hair 

is parted in the middle 

and hangs straight down --- 

on either side of her little red face. Her small 

black eyes shine like two glass beads. 

She wears no dainty dresses as our little 

girls do; only a short skirt made of the skin of 

some animal. In the winter she has in addition 
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a blanket woven of feathers or made of deer- 
skin; also leggings made of skins and decorated 
with porcupine quills and beads. 

Her moccasins are made of 
softly dressed deer-skin, trimmed 
with colored beads. They are in 
one piece, the center of the piece 
forming the sole and the sides. 
The skin is drawn up and gathered 
over the foot. 

Until Se-at-to was two years old, she lived on 
a board, just as her little sister is doing now. 
In the winter she hung from one of the poles 
of the wigwam, near the fire, winking and bHnk- 
ing as the smoke poured around, her skin grow- 
ing blacker and her eyes redder every day. 

When the Moon of Bright Nights came, which 
is our month of April, safely folded in a blanket 
on her mother's back, she journeyed, with the 
camp kettle and two or three little dogs, to the 
sugar camp. Here, for one whole moon, she 
swung peacefully from a pole in the new wig- 
wam, sucking maple sugar. 

When the sugar making was over, she was 
taken to another new home, where her mother 
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could be near the corn fields. Na-tee-kaK, with 
the other squaws, prepared the ground by digging 
it up with sharp sticks or shells; then the maize 
or Indian corn was planted. 

When Se-at-to was about five years old, she 
began to carry water and wood, and now she 
helps with all kinds of work. This morning she 
will help to dress the buffalo skin which Hoo- 
wan-ne-kah brought home several days ago. We 
had some of the meat in our soup last night, 
and part of the meat has been cut into strips 
and hung up on the branches of trees to dry, 
or upon bars built for this purpose. 

The buffalo hide was first stretched on the 
ground with the hairy side down, and over this 
'was spread tKe brains of the buffalo or deer. 
This has been on now for four days and it is 
ready to be grained. * This graining is done with 
a sort of adze or chisel made of a piece of 
buffalo bone. The skin must^ be scraped until 
it is soft, and nothing more can be done to 
make it better. • 

But it must be smoked before they are done 
with it. A hole, two or three feet deep, is dug 
in the ground and a smothered fire of rotten 
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wood is kindled in it. Over this a little tent is 
made of two or three skins, and so closed as 
to prevent the smoke from escaping. In this 
smoke the skin hangs for three or four days. 

All of the skins are dressed in the same 
way and when finished they are flexible and 
soft. Dresses made of them may be worn in 
the rain many times without becoming stiff and 
hard. 

When Na-tee-kah and Se-at-to have placed 
the skin in the little tent to be smoked, they 
have finished this work for the day, and before 
it is dark they must go for wood. As they 
have some distance to go it will be evening 
before they return. 

Se-at-to will go tomorrow, with soriie other 
little girls, to scare the birds away from the 
corn. There is a high platform in the field 
upon which the girls stand all • day beating 
sticks and making a loud noise to frighten the 
birds away. How would you like to play scare- 
crow all .day, Bernardine? Do- you not think 
you would be weary by night? 

When there is no work in the field and no 
skins or meat to take care of, Se-at-to makes 
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moccasins. She has learned how to trim belts, 
leggings, and moccasins, with beads, feathers, 
and porcupine quills. She is learning how to 
cook the food also. 

Se-at-to likes fun and enjoys making mud- 
pies and playing games as well as you do, 
Louise. But you see she has work to do be- 
fore she can play. She has a doll carved from 
wood, covered with leather, with a 
dress of deer-skin trimmed with 
fringe. On her feet are tiny 
moccasins. Her face is made of i^ 
deer-skin, her eyes are beads, 
and she has real hair, but it is 
horse hair. 

Ni-ha-bee, who is a little 
friend of Se-at-to's, has a doll 
who has feathers for hair. These dolls have 
tiny cradles like Little Papoose's, and are petted 
and fondled quite as much as those of white 
children. 

The children play tag, hide-and-seek, blind- 
man's buff, hunt the slipper, and other games. 
Of course they do not call the games by the 
names that vou do, nor are they played in 
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quite the same way, but they are really the 
same games. 

Se-at-to loves to fish, and many afternoons 
when she has nothing else to do, she takes a 
little canoe and paddles about into the cool 
shade of the overhanging trees. Sometimes she 
brings home enough fish for a meal. 

I must tell you of the time when Se-at-to 
was ill. One cold day last spring, she was 
helping to cut fire wood, when it began to rain. 
She was some distance from home and before 
she could reach the shelter of their wigwam 
she was chilled through, for she had worn no 
blanket. The next morning poor little Se-at-to 
was too ill to sit up. Her father went off hunt- 
ing, her mother had to go for wood, and An- 
na-mi-kens started early to the woods to make 
traps for martens; so she was left alone all 
day long. 

When Na-tee-kah returned, she found her 
little girl very ill indeed. The fever burned 
her hands, her throat was sore, and she hardly 
knew any of them. Na-tee-kah was thoroughly 
frightened and the next morning sent for Shah- 
dah-yen-ce, the medicine man. 
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The medicine man is a kind of priest and 
doctor, who pretends to cure sick people, and 
even tries to tell what is going to- happen. He 
is usually cunning, deceitful, shrewd, and knows 
more than most of the Indians. 

He dresses fantastically and sometimes wears 
a bear's skin with the hair outside and the 
bear's head over his own. He carries a medi- 
cine bag with him, in which are claws, teeth, 
beaks, feathers, images of wood, dried grasses, 
and herbs. He is a great man among the In- 
dians, and sits with the chief at the council 
and advises what is best to be done in time 
of trouble. 

The Indians think that sickness is caused 
by evil spirits, and that when these are driven 
out the sick person will recover. TJiey try to 
make a great noise and do everything they can 
to drive these bad spirits away. 

When the medicine man arrived poor little 
Se-at-to was brought to him. Na-tee-kah had 
sent for her aunts and uncles and they all sat 
down around her. 

The medicine man began to groan and utter 
weird sounds. Then he stopped and all those 
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around said something together. Then the med- 
icine man set up a kind of howl which lasted 
a long time, sometimes sinking almost to a 
whisper. He jumped about the poor little suf 
ferer, shaking rattles and brandishing burning 
wisps of hay. At last he made a tea from 
some herbs which he gave her to drink. Then 
he continued his performance for the greater 
part of two days, until she began to improve 
a little. 

Are you not surprised that Se-at-to recovered 
in the midst of so much noise and confusion? 
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THE INDIAN CHILD. 




By M. E. Sangster. 

*:HILD of pathless woods am I, 

Where the mountain eagles fly, 
Where the stealthy panther creeps, 
Where the wolf a vigil keeps. 
Tracking- swift to nest and lair 
Savage beasts or birds of air; 
Child of pathless woods, for me 
Naught is sweet as liberty. 



I can wing the feathered shaft; 
I can steer the pliant raft; 
Patient all the day can go 
On the trail of friend or foe; 
Keen my eyes and strong my heart, 
Proud am I to bear a part; 
When the chase is wild and free. 
There is happiness for me. 



Simple is the faith I hold. 
Taught to me by warriors bold. 
Only women faint and sigh 
When an enemy is nigh; 
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Only babies cry for pain; 
Chieftains scorn a tear-drop's stain. 
Par beyond this world is found 
Many a happy hunting ground. 
The Great Spirit watches me — 
I'm the child of liberty. 

From ffarper*s Young People. Copyright, 1884, by Hari>er Bros 
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MOVING. 



aE-AT-TO and An-na-mi-kens have not lived 
in this place very long. They came here 
in the Moon of Leaves, which is our May, 
and they will stay until after the Moon of Har- 
vest, or October. 

Near by are their corn-fields and this will be 
their home until the corn is gathered, then they 
will move to some other place where the hunt- 
ing is good. 

I must tell you how they moved here last 
spring. One day a young Indian came to the 
home of Hoo-wan-ne-ka and told him that the 
chief had set the next day as the time for mov- 
ing. This messenger is called a crier, or runner, 
and he is ernployed by the chief to do all such 
errands. 

Did you ever move from one house to another? 
Do you remember how everything was packed 
carefully and some time was spent in getting 
ready? 
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Then came the great day when the drays 
stood at the door, and load after load was sent 
to the new home. It took at least two weeks 
to get everything in place. 

Our little Indian family did not need so much 
time. The next morning the skins covering the 
wigwam of the chief were seen flapping in the 
wind. This was a signal, and in a very short 
time all of the wigwams were down. 

The horses and dogs were lead in and each 
one was loaded, ready to start. The poles of the 
wigwam were divided into two bunches, the small 
ends of the bunches being fastened to the sides 
of the ponies and dogs, while the larger ends 
dragged on the ground. 

Just behind the pony a brace or bar was fas- 
tened to each bunch to hold them both in posi- 
tion. Upon this the skins, and any furniture 
they had, were placed. 

On top of these rode Se-at-to and An-na-mi- 
kens, with three puppies. You might have seen 
on some of the loads three or four children 
and as many puppies, 

Hoo-wan-ne-ka rode with the braves and 
warriors on horseback, and Na-tee-kah rode the 
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pony, with Little Papoose on her back. Some- 
times a squaw will have a child riding before 
and behind her on the pony. 

Occasionally the children are put into bags 
or baskets on either side of the pony to bal- 
ance each other. This is fine fun for a time, 
but I dare say they grow a little weary of the 
jolting before the new home is reached. 

The dogs have poles to drag also. It is 
hardly safe to trust small children to ride be- 
hind them, although it is done occasionally. 

When the dogs become tired and thirsty 
they will rush to the first stream of water they 
see and plunge in, unmindful of the screams of 
the children, who are thus given a much 
needed bath. 

When the place for the ^ 
new village is reached, the "^^x^:^ ;- "^^^ ' 
wigwams are put up 
the squaws in a very 
short time, and life 
begins again 

in the new,^^^^^^ 
home. ^^.^ 
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he fasted oftener and longer. When he was 
about sixteen years old, he fasted for several 
days. 

He went off alone to a quiet place some 
distance from home, throwing himself down on 
the grass, where he re- ifs;^^.^^^t^^.. 

mained for a long time, 
praying to the Great Spirit 
to make him a brave 
warrior. During this time 
he dreamed of a bat 
many times, which meant to him that this lit- 
tle animal was to be his protector as long as 
he lived. 

As soon as he found what his protector was 
to be, he returned home and a feast was given 
in his honor. Then he took his bow 
and arrow and went out to find a 
bat. When he had killed it, he made 
a pouch of the skin, into which he 
put a little of everything — grass, moss, 
birds' claws, and little trinkets which 
he had saved. 

This pouch he called his medicine 
bag, and he has worn it ever since, 
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for he thinks that without it he will never 
have good luck. 

He made himself a strong bow of ash, with 
a string of deer sinews; then he made a quiver 
out of the skin of some animal, and filled it 
with arrows made of oak with tips of flint. 

He must have a 
tomahawk also, for in 
war he can throw it 
in such a way that it 
is almost sure to strike 
his enemy on the head .. ^^.^,^| 

with the sharp edge. One thing more he must 
have before he is ready for war, and that is a 
shield. This is the way he gets one: 

The first thing to do is to kill a buffalo, 
and this he does entirely by himself. Then he 
takes the skin from the neck of the buffalo, 
is the thickest part of the hide. This 
must be tanned and hardened so 
that it will be proof against arrows. 
Kon-te-ka was a proud boy when 
he had his shield ready to be hard- 
ened. He invited all of the braves 
and warriors to come and see the 
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"smoking of his shield," for it showed to all of 
them that he was no longer a boy, but a brave. 
In the center of an open space, Kon-te-ka 
dug a hole in the ground and over it tightly 
stretched the hide, and fastened it by a great 
many wooden pins driven into the ground. 

Then he kindled a fire underneath the skin 
and spread upon it glue made from the hoofs of 

the buffalo. The smoke 

and heat cooks the glue 

into it, making it hard and 

stiff. All invited guests 

came in full war-dress 

and war-paint, carrying 

KON-TE-KA's SHIELD. thcir shiclds and weapons. 

They danced in circles about the roasting shield, 

and each one as he passed it brandished his 

war club, tomahawk, or shield. 

Kon-te-ka has, used his shield only once and 
that was when his tribe was at war with 
another from the South. 

Before he started to this war, and old war- 
rior said to him: "Let your courage be mighty, 
your heart big, your feet light, your eyes open, 
your smell keen, your ears attentive, your skin 
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proof against heat, cold, water, and fire." Do 
you not think that was hard advice to follow? 
Kon-te-ka learned - to ride when he 
^was very small, and now he rides so 
well that we wonder at his skill. He 
can drop upon the side of his pony in 
an instant, and screen himself from his 
enemy, hanging only by his heel. 

When the danger is past, he springs 
back to his former position. While hang- 
ing on the side of the pony, he can shoot his 
arrows over the pony's back or under its neck. 
To be able to do this, he has passed a 
short hair halter around under the neck of the 
pony, with both ends braided into the mane, 
leaving a loop to hang under the neck and 
against the breast. This makes a sort of sling 
in which he places his elbow and thus throws 
his weight upon his arm. 

Kon-te-ka goes with the men to hunt and 
there is nothing he loves better than hunting 
the buffalo. This is a very useful animal to 
the Indians. 

Its skin is used for the covering of wig- 
wams, for ropes, canoes, moccasins, leggings, 
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quivers, cradle covers, beds, clothing, and many 
other things. 

The flesh is used for food; the sinews for 
the strings of bows; the brain for dressing 
skins; the hoofs are boiled for glue; from the 
horns they make spoons and dishes; from the 
bones, axes, knives, arrow points, and imple- 
ments for scraping the hides. The teeth are 
made into rattles. 



Hunting the bear is far more dangerous and 
less apt to be successful than hunting either 
the buff"alo or the deer. Among the Indians a 
necklace of bear's claws is a badge of honor, 
and is worn only by the one who has himself 
killed the bear. Hoo-wan-ne-ka has such a 
necklace and you may be sure he is proud of it. 

One day Kon-te ka and another young brave 
were in the forest to- 
gether. Wa-ha-zo, the 
friend, had succeeded 
in killing a deer, and 
wishing to get some 
roots of a plant, which were used for food, he 
left Kon-te-ka to watch his prize, while he 
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went after them. Kon-te-ka sat down in an 
open space in the woods to wait for his friend. 

f^ Suddenly he heard a 
rustling in the bushes 
'/// and a cracking of dry 
^^'^*'^"Qf twigs, but he thought it 
^- -«^ w^^ Wa-ha-zo return- 

^^*** .#^ J^ '^^ '^'^; #''^^^' ing, so felt no alarm. 

Presently he looked up, and there, not far 
from him, stood a huge grizzly bear. He had 
never had an encounter with one of these 
shaggy monsters and he saw at once that be- 
fore he could draw his bow, the bear would be 
upon him. He turned and fled to the nearest 
tree, the bear close behind him. Had it been 
a brown or black bear it would have followed 
him, but the grizzly bear does not climb trees. 

The dead deer lay between Kon-te-ka and 
the nearest tree, and as he went past the ani- 
mal, the bear stopped to examine it. This 
gave Kon-te-ka time to climb the tree, but be- 
fore he was well out of reach, the bear was 
upon him. 

He had no time to waste, for the bear 
reached the tree in time to seize hold of his 
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moccasin. Fortunately the moccasin slipped off 
and Kon-te-ka drew himself up to a safe place, 
with only a scratch. 

There he was several feet from the ground, 
hidden among the branches, while the bear 
walked around the tree, uttering savage growls 
and stripping the bark from the trunk in his 
anger. Kon-te-ka tried to use his bow, but in his 
position he could not send the arrows with much 
force. 

In a short time, though it seemed like hours 
to poor Kon-te-ka, he again heard a noise among 
the bushes, and this time Wa-ha-zo came into 
view. The bear saw him at the same time and 
made a rush for his new enemy. 

Wa-ha-zo quickly climbed a tree near by. 
The bear rushed to the foot of that tree also, 
and stripped the bark from the trunk. Then he 
rushed back to the other tree, stopping occasion- 
ally to smell of the deer. He had the best of 
the situation as he walked back and forth, first 
to one treed prisoner, then to the other. 

Hour after hour the bear kept up his watch, 
frantically attacking the trees at times and mak- 
ing the splinters fly in an alarming manner. 
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Thus the day wore away, and at last, just 
before dark, Kon-te-ka heard the tramp of horses. 
Away in the distance he saw a party of Indians 
riding leisurely along. Both of them shouted and 
soon the Indians came to their rescue. 

They rode up within a few rods and seeing 
two braves in the trees, burst out laughing. The 
bear growled and started toward them. By using 
a lasso and their bows and arrows and other 
weapons, they finally killed him. They all en- 
joyed the sport far more than did Kon-te-ka and 
Wa-ha-zo. 



;^^ 
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HOO-WAN-NE-KA— THE WARRIOR- 





^OU are, perhaps, wondering what 
Hoo-wan-ne-ka is doing while 
Na-tee-kah and Se-at-to are 'so 
hard at work. He thinks that he has 
done his duty if he brings home game 
for his family and fights during war 
time. And it may be that he has. 

He hunts, fishes, and — I am sorry 
to say — gambles. He some- 
times watches Na-tee-kah at 
^v!^^^^" her work, embroidering his 
moccasins and says, **Ugh, good squaw!' 
He spends some of his time in 
making wampum. . This is their money. 
It consists of beads made from shells 
with holes bored through the center. 

A certain number of these beads 
forms a string, and a number of strings 
fastened together, side by side, makes 
a belt. A belt is a large sum of money 
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and would buy many things. 
Bracelets and necklaces are 
also made of wampum. 
Hoo-wan-ne-ka is a great 
warrior; this we know from his leggings, which are 
trimmed with the scalps he has taken in the v/ars. 

He wears a short kilt made of the skins of 
animals, and in his belt are more scalps; so you 
see he must be a very brave warrior. Over his 
shoulder is a loose sort of garment made of 
skins. His leggings and moccasins arc made of 
deer or buffalo skin and decorated with beads 
and fringes. 

On his blanket you would notice the figure of 
a little animal — a beaver. On his wigwam is 
the same figure, and when he is ready for war, 
he paints the same figure on his body. 

This is his family coat of arms — his totem. 
In some tribes each family has a totem, while 
in others the tribe only has one. 

I once read a true story of a brave little 
girl, who lived in the country where the white 
men were much troubled by the Indians. There 
was one great, burly Indian, who was the terror 
of all the people for miles around. 
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The little girl went to school and on the way 
she had to go through a lonely forest. Many 
times she was accompanied by an overgrown boy 
of thirteen, whose delight it was to tease and 
frighten little Mary. 

One day Mary wished to take the little four- 
year-old son of a neighbor to visit her school. 
The baby's mamma called to her, **Take good 
care of my baby, Mary." 

She started with her charge and soon this 
teasing boy met them. He said, **Did you know 
that the Injins are near here?" 

Mary told him no, she did not, and she 
hardly believed him, for he had told her this 
so many times to frighten her. 

The three walked along through the forest, but 
suddenly they stopped. For there, quite near 
them, stood this terrible Indian. 

How their hearts beat! The big boy began 
to cry. Mary walked up to him and said, 
* Take me, please, but do not hurt the baby. 
I promised to take care of him." 

This Indian understood English and, savage 
though he was, he could not but admire such 
a brave, courageous little girl. 
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Going up to her, he took from his paint- 
bag some paint and on her clean white apron 
daubed the figure of a turtle, saying, **More 
Injuns come. See ^kai — not hurt little girl." That 
was his totem. 

Then he disappeared. Mary felt now that she 
was safe, and taking the baby, partially hid him 
under her apron. The big boy cried with terror, 
fearing that the Indians would carry him off. 

Then a happy thought came to the little 
girl. The paint on her apron was still wet, so 
she went over to the boy and pressing the apron 
against his shirt, left the imprint of the turtle. 

Hardly had she finished, when they heard 
the shouting of the Indians and a crowd of 
painted savages came in view. They stopped 
^nd looked at the three frightened children, 
pointed to the totem, which they recognized as 
belonging to one of their tribe, and walked off. 
Thus through the bravery of a little girl the 
lives of three children were saved. 

Once upon a time Hoo-wan- 
ne-ka went to fight some hostile 
Indians, who tried to take posses- 
sion of the hunting-grounds of his 
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tribe. All of the warriors and braves painted 
themselves in bright colors, such as green, yellow, 
purple, red, and black. 

They spent almost a whole day making their 
fantastic toilet, and when it was finished they 
were a hideous looking company. Then they 
joined in a war-dance, which lasted nearly all 
night. 

Several fires were built about the open space, 
which was in the center of the village. The 
squaws, the men who were too old to fight, and 
the children were seated around a circular space 
which was reserved for the dance. Soon a war- 
whoop announced the approach of the band, which 
consisted of a number of tom-toms or drums. 
With each thump of the tom-tom, the players 
would shout, **Hi-ya! Ho-ya!" 
Then **Ho-ho-ho!" quick and 
loud. 

The dancers were sitting 
wrapped in their blankets, but 
at the first stroke of the 
tom-toms, they threw off their 
blankets and leaped high into 
the air. 
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They had planted a post in the center of 
the open space, and one part of the dance was 
called '^striking the post/' In this each warrior 
in turn went up to it, and striking it with his 
club, recited the wonderful deeds of bravery he 
had performed. 

The painted figures dancing in a most un- 
graceful manner, leaping and plunging at each 
other, and lighted up by the fires, made a weird 
picture; one that you would long remember, 
could you have seen it. 

Before day-break the warriors were off, skulk- 
ing through the forest, their moccasined feet 
falling like the velvet paws of the cat. They 
noticed every sign of life which could serve as 
a guide to lead tjiem to their enemy. 

When all was ready, they fell upon the foe 
with a blood-curdling war-whoop. Oh, how cruel 
and merciless these savages were in war. But 
all war ; is cruel. 

The Indians have many feasts and dances, and 
I will tell you of one ^ other. That is the Green 
Corn Festival. This feast is celebrated when the 
corn is ripe, and lasts, four days, each day having 
a new program of dances and speeches. 
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From some of their speeches it seems that 
this Festival was a sort of Thanksgiving. Here 
are some of them which show their gratitude: 

**We return thanks for all herbs, which fur- 
nish medicine for the cure of disease." 

**We return thanks to the corn and her sis 
ters, the beans and squashes, which give us life." 

**We return thanks to the wind, which, mov- 
ing the air, has banished diseases." 

**We return thanks to the 
moon and stars, which has 
given to us their light when 
the sun was gone." 

**We return thanks to the 
sun that has looked upon us 
with a kindly eye." 

**We return thanks to the 
Great Spirit, who is all good- 
ness and who directs all things 
for the good of his children." 
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STORY TELLING AMONG 
THE INDIANS- 




^HE INDIANS tell many stories as they 
sit around the fire. Usually in each tribe 
there is a wise Indian called the medi- 
cine man, who knows a great many stories 
which he relates to the others. 

He has no books from which to learn them, 
but he tells those which have been told to him 
by the old warriors and squaws, who in turn 
learned them from their fathers and mothers; 
and so the stories have come down and are 
told to the children, who will tell them to their 
children. 

One favorite story was about a wonderful 
Indian who lived a long, long time ago, who 
was sent to clear out their rivers and their 
forests, and to teach his people many things. 

This great man was called by some tribes 
Hiawatha, while other tribes gave him differ- 
ent names. The poet, Longfellow, has written 
a long poem about Hiawatha, telling of all 
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the wonderful things he did for his people. 
You may read portions of this beautiful poem 
in the next few chapters as well as some of 
the stories which lagoo told little An-na-mi-kens 
and Se-at-to. 
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STORY OF THE PEACE PIPE. 




ITCH-E Man-i-to, the Master of Life, as 
the Indians called him, once called all of 
the tribes together to meet on the crags 
of the great Red Pipestone Quarry. 

He broke off a piece of the red stone and 
moulded it into the bowl of a pipe; he took a 
long reed from the margin of the river with its 
green leaves upon it, for the stem. He filled the 
pipe . with the bark from the red willow tree. 
Then he breathed upon the forest and the great 
boughs bent together and bur3t into a flame. 

Upon the mountain top, Gitch-e Man-i-to 
smoked the peace pipe, or the calumet. This 
was the signal for the tribes to meet. 

The smoke rose slowly, slowly, through the 
clear air of the morning. First it was a single 

ii^dark line; 

then a denser, 

bluer vapor; then it seemed to be 

a cloud rising, rising, until it touched 
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the top of heaven, where it broke and rolled 
away in every direction. 

From every part of the country the tribes 
saw the smoke and their prophets cried, **Be- 
hold the smoke! it is a signal and beckons us 
to Gitch-e Man-i-to. " 

Then the warriors from all of the tribes sailed 
down the rivers and ran across the prairies, hurry- 
ing to the Red Pipestone Quarry. There were 
the Dela wares, the Mohawks, the Blackfeet, the 
Omahas, the Ojibways, and many others, meet- 
ing together in answer to the signal of the Peace 
Pipe. 

There they stood in the meadows about the 
quarry, with their war-clubs, bows and arrows, 
and tomahawks. They were painted as the 
leaves are in autumn; painted as many bright 
•colors as are in the sky in the morning. 

Many tribes that had been at war met here 
and they glared at each other with hatred on 
their faces, showing the bitterness in their hearts. 

Gitch-e Man-i-to, the Creator of the Nations, 
looked upon them as a father looks upon his 
little children who are quarreling, feeling sorry 
that they know no better. He stretched out 
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his right hand over them and spoke to them 
in his wonderful voice which sounded Hke fall- 
ing waters. 

**0, my children! my poor children! 
Listen to the words of wisdom, 
Listen to the words of warning", 
Prom the lips of the Great Spirit, 
Prom the Master of Life, who made you. 

'*I have given you lands to hunt in, streams 
to fish in; given you bear and bison, roe and 
reindeer, brant and beaver, wild fowls and 
fishes. Why, then, are you not contented; why 
will you hunt each other? I am weary of your 
quarrels, weary of your wars. Be at peace; 
live together as brothers.'* 

He then told of a Prophet he would send to 
them who would be their guide and teach them 
how to work. He said that if they listened to 
this great teacher they would prosper, but if they 
did not, they would perish. 

Then he told them to bathe in the stream 
that flowed near by, wash the war-paint from 
their faces, and bury their war-clubs and their 
hatchets. 
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The warriors threw their deer-skin cloaks 
upon the ground and leaped into the rushing 
river. Before they went into the water it was 
as clear as crystal, but after they had bathed 
in it, the stream looked as if blood were 
mingled with the water. 

When the warriors came from the river 
their war-paint had disappeared, and they buried 
their hatchets as they had been commanded. 

Gitch-e Man-i-to smiled upon his children as 
they obeyed his wishes. 

The warriors broke the red stone of the 
quarry and made it into Peace Pipes. Taking 
the long reeds from the river side they made 
stems for their pipes, decorating them with the 
brightest feathers. Then they all started home- 
ward, carrying their Peace Pipes with them. 

The clouds parted, and Gitch-e Man-j-to as- 
cended through the doorway of heaven. 
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THE FOUR WINDS* 



J^UD-JE-KEE-WIS was a great warrior. 

I |l Once he went far to the north to the 

I land of the White Rabbit, and took the 

belt of wampum from Mish-e Mok-wa, the Great 

Bear of the Mountains. 

Mish-e Mok-wa was the terror of all the 
people, and as he lay asleep on the top of the 
mountain, he looked Hke a great rock with gray 
and brown moss upon it. 

Silently Mud-je-kee-wis stole upon him, until 
the great claws of the huge monster almost 
touched him, and his hot breath warmed the 
hands of the warrior. 

Over the great ears he pulled the belt, over 
the eyes that were closed, over the long nose, 
then over the nostrils. Then he swung his war- 
club high in the air and shouted his war-cry, 
and down came the club right between the eyes 
of the monster. The blow was so heavy that the 
Great Be^r was bewildered. He rose to his feet 
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and his knees trembled; then he began to whim- 
per as he staggered forward. 

Mud-je-kee-wis. standing fearlessly before him 
said, **Hark you, Bear! You are a coward and 
no brave as you have pretended, else you would 
not cry." 

He raised his war-club and again struck "him 
in the middle of the forehead. This blow killed 
Mish-e Mok-wa, the terror of all the people. 

When Mud-je kee-wis returned, the people all 
shouted, **Honor to Mud-je-kee-wis! Honor be to 
Mud-je-kee-wis! Hereafter he shall be ruler over 
all the winds of heaven." 

Thus he was chosen Father of the Winds of 
Heaven. He gave to his son Wa-bun, the East 
Wind; to Shaw-on-da-see, the South Wind; and to 
Ka-bi-bon-ok-ka, the North Wind. The West 
Wind he kept for himself. 
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STORY OF THE EAST WIND. 




i?A-BUN was both young and beautiful; he 
brought the morning. His silver arrows 
chased the night over the hills and valleys. 
His cheeks were painted with streaks of crimson, 
and it was his voice that awakened the world. 

Although the birds sang gaily to Wa-bun, 
and the wild flowers filled* the air with sweet 
odors, and the forests and rivers rejoiced at Ws 
coming, still he was sad, for he was all alone 
in heaven. 

But early one morning as he was looking 
down upon the earth, while the village was sleep- 
ing and the fog was still upon the valley, he saw 
a maiden gathering flags and rushes by the river. 

The next morning, when he looked down upon 
the earth, he saw her again, and her blue eyes 
looking up at him, made him think of the two 
blue lakes among the rushes. 

Every morning he saw her and she seemed 
to watch for his coming. 
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"She on earth and he in heaven!" 

He smiled upon her and whispered to her 
and at last drew her up into the heavens, where 
he changed her to a star — the Star of Morning. 

And forever in the heavens 
They are seen together walking, 
Wa-bun and the Wa-bun An-nung, 
Wa-bun and the Star of Morningf. 
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STORY OF THE NORTH WINa 



J/'A-BI-BO-NOK-KA, the . North Wind, Hved 
im among the icebergs and the snowdrifts, 
\ in the land of the White Rabbit. His 
hand painted the leaves scarlet and yellow in 
the Autumn; he sent the snowflakes flying 
through the forest. He froze the lakes and the 
rivers and drove the birds far to the South. 

Once Ka-bi-bo-nok-ka came from his home 
among the snowdrifts, and his hair sprinkled 
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with snow, streamed far behind him as he hur- 
ried south over the frozen rivers and lakes. 
Passing by the lonely forests and moorlands, he 
stopped beside a river. 

Here, among the rushes, was an old man 
named Shin-ge bis, who was trying to catch 
fish in the frozen stream, although all of his 
tribe had gone to the far South long before. 

Shin-ge-bis lived in a wigwam, which he 
built for himself on the margin of the river. 
Now that winter had come it was very cold. 

The old man had four logs, one for each 
moon or month, since the winter was four 
months long. He could keep but little fire, for 
the logs must burn slowly, in order that they 
might last until spring. 

He had nothing for food but the fish that 
he could catch in the river. The stream was 
frozen over so hard that he could not break 
through the ice. Looking about he found a 
weak place in the middle of the stream, and 
here he made an opening through which he 
caught his fish. 

One day when he was carrying his fish 
home, Ka-bi-bo-nok-ka, or old Boreas, saw him. 
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**Who is this that dares to brave me?" said 
Boreas. **He seems to care nothing about me. 
How dare he remain in my dominions! All of 
the birds have flown away and his tribe has 
gone! Why should he stay? Til go and pay 
him a visit. I'll make him feel my power." 

So that night Boreas went to the wigwam 
of Shin-ge-bis, whistling as you have heard the 
North Wind whistle on many a winter night. 

He heaped the snow about it, shouted down 
the chimney, shook the poles of the wigwam, 
and flapped the curtain over the door. Shin- 
ge-bis was not afraid, but went on singing and 
eating, happy and contented. 

Then Boreas went into the wigwam. Shin- 
ge-bis knew he was there for he felt his icy 
breath, but he went on singing and laughing. 
First he turned one side to the fire, then old 
Boreas would blow on the other. Then he 
turned again and went on singing. 

But the fire was too much for Boreas. The 
sweat fell from his face, and the melted snow 
streamed from his long hair, just as you have 
seen the snow melt from the branches of the 
trees on a mild day in winter. Then he rushed 
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angrily out of the wigwam, stamped upon the 
lakes and rivers and made the ice thicker and 
the snow harder. 

Then he challenged Shin-ge-bis to come out 
and wrestle with him. Shin-ge-bis went forth 
and they wrestled all night, until Boreas reeled 
and staggered and finally retreated. 

Back to his own kingdom he fled, baffled 
and beaten, and all the way he could hear the 
laughter and the happy song of old Shin-ge-bis, 
the diver, who could not be made unhappy even 
by old Boreas. 
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STORY OF THE SOUTH WIND. 



.s 



HAW-ON-DA-SEE, the South Wind, was 
fat and lazy, and he lived far southward 
in the dreamy sunshine, where it was 
always summer. He sent the robins, the blue- 
birds, the swallows, and the wild geese, from 
the South. He sent the melons and grapes and 
many other fruits. 

When he smoked his pipe in the autumn, 
the sky became hazy, and the people now call 
it ** Indian Summer." 

Shaw-on-da-see had one sorrow. Once, as 
he was looking northward, away out on the 
prairie, he saw a beautiful maiden. She was 
standing all alone on the prairie, dressed in 
green. She was tall and slender and her hair 
was like the sunshine. 

Every time he saw her he thought her 
more beautiful than before, and he wished that 
she might come and be his little girl. But he 
was too fat and lazy to go to her and ask 
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her to come. 




me. 



He merely sat down and wished 
that she would come to him. 
One morning when he looked 
for her, he saw that her 
golden hair was covered with 
something white that looked 
like snow. 

'*Ah!" said he angrily, **My 
brother from the northland 
has stolen my pretty iittle 
There are the snowflakes in 



girl from 
her hair." 

Then he was so wretched that he wandered 
about over the prairie sighing and telling his 
grief in gentle breezes. Soon the air was full 
of snowflakes, and Shaw-on-da-see hurried back 
to his home in the South, and never saw the 
little maiden again. 

Poor Shaw-on-da-see was deceived, I think. 
What he thought was a little girl with golden 
hair, was only a prairie dandelion, and when 
her hair turned white, as you know the dan- 
delion's hair always does, he thought he had 
lost her. His sighs only blew her farther 
away from him. 
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But Shaw-on-da-see never forgot her. and 
he still sighs for the little girl on the prairie, 
with the sunshine in her hair. 

Poor deluded Shaw-on-da-see! 
'Twas no woman that you g"azed at, 
'Twas no maiden that you sighed for, 
Twas the prairie dandelion 
That through all the dreamy summer 
You had gazed at with such longing, 
You had sighed for with such passion, 
And had puffed away forever, 
Blown into the air with sighing. 
Ah! deluded Shaw-on-da-see! 

— 2?y permission Houghton, Mifflin dt Co. 
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THE SOUTH WIND. 




By Charles Going. 

Over the fields, where the dew was wet, . 
Over a meadow with daisies set, 
Shaking" the pearls in the spider's net 

The soft South Wind came stealing. 
It was full of the scent of the sweet wild rose; 
And it lingered along, wliere the streamlet flows, 
Till it made the forget-me-nots' eyes unclose, 

And started the blue-bells pealing. 

Over the fields, in the evening glow, 
Stirring the trees, as the sun sank low. 
Swaying the meadow-grass too and fro, 

A breeze from the South came creeping. 
It rocked the birds in their 

drowsy nest; 
It cradled the blue-eyed grass 

to rest; 
And its good-night kisses were 

softly pressed 
On pale wild roses sleeping. 
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And only the stars and the fire-flies knew 

How the South Wind murmered the whole night 

through, 
In scented fields, where the clover grew, 

And soft white mists were wreathing. 
For it stole away, when the night was spent, 
And none could follow the way it went; 
But the wild flowers knew what the wind's song 

meant, 
As they waked to its last low breathing. 

—By permission of Century Co. 
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HI-A-WA-THA. 



I/_^^I-A-WA-THA was a little Indian boy, who 
li ^ lived with his grandmother, No-ko-mis. 
"^^ They lived in a wigwam which stood 
beside the Big-Sea- Water, or Lake Supe- 
rior, as we call it. The clear, sunny water 
stretched out before the wigwam as far as the 
eye could reach. Away in the distance on one 
side, dim islands could be seen. Along the shore 
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were grand cliffs and forests of pine and fir 
trees. The water of Lake Superior was so clear 
that these rocks were all reflected from its sur- 
face. 

Not far away were the meadows and the 
corn-fields. Through the valley came a little 
river rushing on to the Big-Sea- Water. 

Behind the wigwam was a great forest of 
singing pine trees which were green in summer 
and white in winter; they softly sighed in the 
breeze, and moaned when the wind was high. 
In the forests were beautiful ferns and mosses 
and lovely wild flowers. 

Here the birds warbled their 
sweet songs and built their cozy 
little homes in the tree tops. 
The squirrels barked among the 
branches, and through the open 
door of the wigwam was wafted 
the sweet perfume of the flowers. 
At night they heard the owl in 
the forest as he sang his mourn- 
ful song: 

Tu-whit, tu-whoo, 
Tu-whit, tu-whoo-oo-oo. 
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It is said, that ages ago, when No-ko-mis 
was young and beautiful, she fell from the moon. 
She was swinging in a grapevine swing, when 
an evil spirit cut the vine, and she fell down, 
down, through the twilight, falling on the prairie, 
which was covered with blossoms. 

The people cried, ''See! a star falls! A star 
is falling from the skies!" But it was only the 
beautiful No-ko-mis who dropped down softly 
among the ferns and flowers. 

No-ko-mis had a daughter, the fair and 
beautiful We-no-nah, who grew up tall and grace- 
ful like a prairie lily. But she died when her 
baby, Hi-a-wa-tha, was very small. 

No-ko-mis loved the little Hi-a-wa-tha dearly, 
and she was always very kind to him. She 
rocked him in his cradle, which was made of 
wood from the linden tree, and lined with moss 
and rushes. He was strapped in it with the 
sinews of the reindeer, and the cradle was 
hung to the branch of a tree while No-ko-mis 
sang him to sleep. When he cried, No-ko-mis 
would say, **Hush! the Naked Bear will hear 
thee!" Poor little frightened papoose! Surely that 
would make him stop crying. 
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This is what Mr. Longfellow tells about it in 
his poem of Hi-a-wa-tha: 

By the shining" Big- Sea- Water, 
Stood the wigwam of No-ko-mis 
Daughter of the Moon, No-ko-mis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water. 
Beat the clear and ^unny water 
Beat the shining Big- Sea- Water. 

There the wrinkled, old No-ko-mis 
Nursed the little Hi-a-wa-tha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
'*Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee!" 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 
**Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 
Who is this, that lights the wigwam? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!" 

— By permisaion of Houghton ^ Miffiin db Cot 
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HI-A-WA-THA^S LESSONS- 



XJ I-A-WA-THA has learned many things from 
J^ J_ No-ko-mis. She told him about the stars 
that shine in heaven and showed him the 
comet, which she called Ish-koo-dah. She pointed 
out its trail of light and called it the fiery tresses 
of Ish-koo-dah. 

She showed him the Aurora Borealis or 
Northern Lights, which perhaps you have seen 
some frosty winter night. 

She told him that these lights came from the 
place where the spirits lived who had died and 
gone to the * 'happy hunting ground." As they 
flashed up brighter and brighter, she told him 
that it was the warriors with their feathers and 
war-clubs. 

Have you ever noticed on a starry night, a 
broad white path stretching across the heavens? 
It is usually called the Milky Way. No-ko-mis 
told Hi-a-wa-tha that it was the pathway of the 
spirits. 
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On summer evenings, No-ko-mis and Hi-a-wa- 
tha sat at the door of the wigwam, listening to 
the pine trees as they whispered softly to each 
other. No-ko-mis called this gentle murmer which 
the wind made as it came through the trees, 
**Minne-wawa!" 

The waves dashed up against the shore and 
this sound she called **Mudway-aushka!" 

Hi-a-wa-tha saw the fire-fly rising from the 
ground and flitting about with its bright little 
light. Then he learned a song about the fire-fly. 

Our poet Longfellow tells the story in the 
following beautiful lines : 

Many things No-ko-mis taught him, 
Of the stars that shine in heaven; 
Showed him Ish-koo-dah, the comet, 
Ish-koo-dah, with fiery tresses; 
Showed the Death-Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war-clubs 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of winter; 
Showed the broad, white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, . 
Running straight across the heavens. 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 

At the door on summer evenings 
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Sat the little Hi-a-wa-tha; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 

**Minne-wawa!" said the pine trees, 

**Mudway-aushka!'* said the water. 
Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes. 
And he sang the song of children. 
Sang the song No-ko-mis taught him: 

** Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect. 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me. 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids!" 

—By permission of Houghton^ Mi.0in cfe Co 
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LESSON ^BOUT THE MOON AND 
RAINBOW- 



II^_^^I-A-WA-THA saw the moon rise and it 

iL^ seemed to come from the Big- Sea-Water. 

■"^^ One evening as he was watching it rise 

higher and higher, he noticed some dark 

spots on it. He was afraid and whispered, 

**What is that, No-ko-mis?" ^ 

No-ko-mis answered, '*Once ^ch 

a warrior grew very, angry 

when something went wrong. 

He seized his grandmother and 

threw her far up into the sky, 

and it is her body that you 

see against the moon." 





sunset, Hi-a-wa-tha saw the rainbow. He ran 
to his grandmother and whispered, *'What is 
that, No-ko-mis?" 

She told him that it was the heaven of 
the flowers. When the wild flowers which he 
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had seen in the forest, and the lilies which 
grew on the prairie, fade and ivither here on 
earth, they go up to heaven and bloom again 
in the rainbow. 

Saw the moon rise from the water, 
Rippling, rounding from the water. 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, **What is that, No-ko-mis?" 
And the good No-ko-mis answered, 
**Once a warrior, very angry, 
Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight; 
• Right against the moon he threw her; 
'Tis her body that you see there. " 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow; 
Whispered, **What is that, No-ko-mis?" 
And the good No-ko-mis answered, 
** 'Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest. 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us. " 

— By permission of Houghton^ Mifflin <fe Co., Boston. 
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THE LESSON ABOUT ANIMALS. 

C^. ' 

£> |^^f§3tOMETIMES in the night Hi-a- 
wa-tha would wake up and hear, 

Tu-whit, to-whoo, 
Tu-whit, to-whoo, 
Who-who-whoo-00-00. 

This frightened him and he 
would creep up close to his 
grandmother and say, *'What is 
that, No-ko-mis?" She would answer, **That is 
only the big owl and the little owls talking 
together; perhaps the big one is scolding the 
little ones." 

As Hi-a-wa-tha grew older, he learned the 
language of the birds; learned their names and 
where they built their nests. He knew where 
they went in winter, and how they taught their 
little ones to fly and hunt for food. 

Whenever he saw the little birds flitting 
from tree to tree, he talked to them, and called 
them * 'Hi-a-wa-tha s Chickens." 
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He learned the names of all kinds of animals, 
and how they lived, and their language. He saw 
how the beaver built his house. He knew where 

. -. the squirrels hid their 
m\ store of nuts. He also 

K/iM'-'-S ,, /> knew why the rein- 

(' W'^j ''I'M 

\^J^{^^ deer could run so 

Si^^^ swiftly and why the 

'^ ^~-'v^ Y^^^ rabbit was so timid. 

He talked with all of the animals whenever 

he met them, and called them ''Hi-a-wa-tha's 

Brothers." 

When he heard the owls at midnig-ht, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
*'What is that?" he cried in terror; 
*^What is that," he said, *'No-ko-mis?" 
And the good No-ko-mis answered, 
*That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other." 

Then the little Hi-a-wa-tha 
Learned of every bird it's language — 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them when e'er he met them, 
Called them, ^'Hiawatha's Chickens." 
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Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 
Why the rabbit was so timid; 
Talked with them when e're he met them, 
Called them, **Hi-a-wa-tha's Brothers." 

—Bi/ permission of Houghton, Mifflin db Co, 
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HUNTING. 
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I -A-GOO was^ a wonderful story teller 
|. and a *^^reat friend of No-ko-mis. He 
was very fond of Hi-a-wa-tha and 
told him stories by the hour. One day he 
brought to Hi-a-wa-tha a bow, which he had 
made of ash, with a string of deer-skin. He 
also brought him some arrows, made of oak, 
having tips of flint on one end and feathers at 
the other. 

'*Hi-a-wa-tha, " said he, ''go into the forest 
and kill us a deer." 

Taking up his new bow 
and arrows, Hi-a-wa-tha l»r;f 

proudly . walked away into ^J^^t^*"^^ 
the forest. The thrushes ^^^ ' 
were singing their sweetest 'iQ^^^ 
songs over his head, the -^^^^ 
bluebirds were twittermg y W^J^^^^^ '^^'^^ 
among the branches, and ^ "" '^ ^ 
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the orioles were trying to fill the hungry mouths 
that called continually for food. They stopped a 

moment to say, **Do not 
shoot us, Hi-a-wa-tha!" 

The squirrel, which he 
called Ad-ji-dau-mo, ran 
up the oak tree near by 

=^^ ,„- and chattered from the 

branches, **Do not shoot me, Hi-a-wa-tha!" 

A rabbit ran across his pathway, and at a 
little distance sat up on his hind legs, and 
said, **Do not shoot me, Hi-a-wa-tha!" 

But the boy seemed to hear nothing; he 
paid no attention to his old friends. He was 
thinking of the red deer which he hoped to kill. 
He followed the deer's trail which led to the 
ford across the river. He saw nothing and 
heard nothing, but keeping his eyes on the 
trail he walked on down to the ford. 

On reaching the river he hid among the 
alder bushes, waiting for the deer to come. 
But look! There are two antlers! Two eyes are 
looking at him from beneath them! Down the 
pathway walks the deer. Hi-a-wa-tha rose on 
one knee and shot an arrow, but so quietly 
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that scarcely a leaf stirred. At the twang of 
the bow, the deer started and listened, then 
leaped high in the air and fell dead in the 
path; for the arrow had struck him, and his 
timid heart was still. 

Hi-a-wa-tha's heart throbbed with pride and 
joy. He carried his prize home, and I-a-goo 
and No-ko-mis cheered him, as he came in 
with his burden. « 

No-ko-mis make a cloak for Hi-a-wa-tha out 
of the skin, and gave a feast in his honor. 
All the people in the village were invited to 
celebrate the event, and they called him So-an- 
ge-ta-ha, which means Strong Heart. 
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HI-A-WA-THA AND MUD-JE-KEE-WIS^ 



HI-A-WA-THA grew to be a strong, wise 
man; he knew all about hunting and 
sports, and could do work of all kinds. 
He even knew as much as the old men. He 
could run faster than anyone you have ever 
known. He could shoot an arrow from his 
bow, and then run to .the spot where it fell 
faster than the arrow could fly. 

He was so strong and active that he could 
shoot ten arrows upwards with such force that 
the last one would be going up before the first 
one came down. 

He had magic mittens made of . deer-skin. 
When he wore them, he could grind rocks into 
powder by striking them with his mittens. 

He had magic moccasins, too, made of deer- 
skin, and when he wore these he could take 
steps a mile long, 

Mud-je-kee-wis, the ruler of the winds, was 
Hi-a-wa-tha's father, and he lived far to the 
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west. One day Hi-a-wa-tha asked No-ko-mis 
all about his father, and when she told him 
how Mud-je-kee-wis had gone away- and left the 
beautiful We-no-nah to die of a broken heart, 
he grew very angry. His heart burned, and he 
said he would go and visit his father. 

He dressed in his deer-skin suit, which was 
trimmed with porcupine quills and with wam- 
pum. On his head he wore eagles' feathers, 
and about his waist .a belt of wampum. After 
putting on his magic moccasins, he strapped his 
quiver, filled with arrows, to his shoulders, and 
taking up his bow and magic mittens started 
on his journey. 

No-ko-mis besought him not to go, fearing 
that Mud-je-kee-wis would kill him; but Hi-a- 
wa-tha was strong and brave, and he strode 
away into the forest, careless of danger. 

He went far, far to the west, crossed many 
rivers and valleys, and at last came to the 
Rocky Mountains — the kingdom of the West 
Wind. Here upon the top of a snow-capped 
peak, sat old Mud-je-kee-wis, ruler of the winds. 

Hi-a-wa-tha's heart trembled when he saw 
Mud-je-kee wis with his hair streaming about 
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him like snowy clouds. It reminded him of the 
fiery tresses of Ish-koo-dah, the comet. 

Mud-je-kee-wis knew his son, and was much 
pleased to see him, for Hi-a-wa-tha was young 
and handsome, and he was old . and lonely. 
Mud-je-kee-wis told him that he brought back 
the days when he, too, was young. 




THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 



They talked together many days, Mud-je- 
kee-wis telling Hi-awa-tha of his adventures 
and boasting that he was afraid of nothing. 

**0, Mud-je-kee-wis, is there nothing that 
can harm you?" said Hi-a-wa-tha. 

* There is nothing but the black rock yonder," 
said Mud-je kee-wis, pointing to a great bowlder. 
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!'Is there anything can harm you, anything 
you are afraid of?" he asked of Hi-a-wa-tha. 

Hi-a-wa-tha thought a moment, then said, 
* 'Nothing, unless it be the bulrush yonder/' 

Then they talked of many things, and at 
last Hi-a wa-tha said: **Alas! Mud-je-kee-wis, 
you were unkind to my mother — the Lily of 
the Prairie — you broke her heart." 

Mud-je-kee-wis bowed his white head in 
silence and sorrow. 

Then Hi-a-wa-tha's heart grew hot with 
anger, and he seized the black rock with his 
magic mittens and hurled it at his father. 

But Mud-je-kee-wis blew it back with a 
breath from his nostrils, and seized the bulrush. 
Hi-a-wa-tha was not afraid of the bulrush, and 
laughed at his father for thinking that he was. 

Then the struggle began in earnest. Hand 
to hand they fought, and the earth trembled 
beneath them. An eagle sat upon the crags 
and screamed, and flapped his wings in fright. 

The great bulrush looked like a tall tree in 
a storm, as Mud-je-kee-wis fought with it. The 
mighty rocks fell with loud crashes and the air 
seemed full of thunder. 
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Mud-je kee-wis then began to give way, and 
for three whole days he retreated, stumbling down 
the mountains, closely followed by Hi a-wa-tha. 

At length they reached the portals of the 
sunset, where the sun seems to drop from sight 
as a bird drops into her nest at nightfall. 

**Hold!" at length cried Mud-je-kee-wis, 
**Hold, my son, my Hi-a-wa-tha! 
'Tis impossible to kill me, 
For you cannot kill the .immortal. 
I have put you to this trial, 
But to know and prove your courage; 
Now receive the prize of valor! 

**6o back to your home and people, 
Live among them, toil among them, 
Cleanse the earth from all that harms it, 
Clear the fishing-grounds and rivers. 
Stay all monsters and magicians. 
All the Wen-di-goes, the giants, 
All the serpents, the Ken-a-beeks, 
As I slew the Mishe-Mokwa, 
Slew the Great Bear of the mountains. 

**And at last when Death draws near you, 
I will share my kingdom with you. 
Ruler shall you be thenceforward 
Of the Northwest- Wind, Kee-way-din, 
Of the home- wind, the Kee- way-din." 

—By permission of Houghton, Miffiin d Co 
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MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN. 



|NDIAN CORN, or Maize, was first made 
I known to the white people by the Indians. 
It is good for food in many different ways, 
and the white people learned how to prepare 
these different dishes from the squaws. A favor- 
ite dish with the Indians was 
boiled corn mixed with beans, 
which we call succotash. They 
also made meal of the corn from 
which they made bread, and a 
kind of cake which they baked 
in the ashes. 

Some of the corn was parched 
and pounded into a meal. This 
was called no-ka-ke, and when 
an Indian was going on a jour- 
ney, he nearly always carried 
some no-ka-ke with him. It was mixed with 
water or eaten dry, and it satisfied a hungry 
Indian very well. 
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Hominy, you know, is made from corn, and 
the Indians taught the white people how to 
prepare this for the table. They also made 
gruel which is so good for sick people. 

The Indians tell the following story of Hi- 
a- wa tha s gift of the corn to his people. 

When Hi- a wa-tha was about fourteen years 
old, he went, in the Moon of Leaves, far away 
into the forest, all alone, and beside a lake he 
built himself a wigwam in which to spend the 
time he was required to devote to fasting. 

He amused himself for the first few days 
in rambling about, looking at the trees, the 
flowers, the birds, and their little families. As 
he looked at these things, he began to think 
of the goodness of the Great Spirit in giving 
fruits, herbs, and all these beautiful gifts to his 
children. 

When he returned to his wigwam, he prayed 
that he might dream of something to benefit 
his people; for many, many times, he had seen 
them suffering from hunger. 

The next day he wandered about for a 
short time, and then again prayed to the Great 
Spirit as he had done before. 
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On the third day he sat by the lake all 
day, and on the fourth- he was too weak to 
leave his wigwam. He lay there on his pallet 
until evening, looking out upon the shining 
water. 

Just before sunset, he believed he saw a 
handsome young man coming toward him. His 
hair was soft and golden, and he wore a beau- 
tiful green robe, and green plumes bent over 
his forehead. 

The visitor stood in the doorway looking at 
Hi-a-wa-tha for a long time. Then he spoke 
and his voice sounded like the wind sighing 
through the trees. 

**I am Mon-da-min," said the satrnger, **and 
I am sent to you, my friend, by the Great 
Spirit, who made all things. He sees that your 
great desire is to benefit your people. Listen 
to me and do my bidding." 

He told Hi-a-wa-tha to rise and wrestle with 
him. Having eaten nothing for several days, 
the poor boy was very weak. But he bravely 
tottered to his feet and began to wrestle with 
the handsome stranger. As soon as he began, 
he felt new strength coming to him, and he 
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wrestled with him until they heard the heron, 
from her nest in the • pine trees, give a loud 
cry. Then Mon-da-min said, **My friend, it 
is enough; I will come again and try you." 
He then disappeared as suddenly as he had 
come, and Hi a-wa-tha was alone. 

The next day at the same hour Mon-da-min 
appeared again. The conflict immediately be- 
gan and lasted until darkness came. 

Mon-da-min paused to listen for the herons 
cry. He stood before Hi-a-wa-tha tall and 
beautiful in his green and yellow garments. 
Then he said, *'0, Hi-a-wa-tha! you have 
wrestled bravely with me. Tomorrow is the 
last day of your fast. You will conquer me, 
and when you have overcome me, make a bed 
for me where the sun shines. Strip my green 
and yellow clothes from me, lay me in the 
earth and make it loose and light above me 
and let no weeds grow about me." Then he 
disappeared. 

On the next day Hi-a-wa-tha lay on his 
bed faint and weak. At last the evening 
shadows grew longer and longer, and as the 
sun seemed to drop from the heaven, and float 
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on the waters toward the west, Mon-da-min 
appeared looking fresher and more beautiful 
than ever before. 

He beckoned to Hi-a-wa-tha to come out of 
the- wigwam and the struggle was renewed. To 
Hi-a-wa-tha the sky and forest seemed to be 
turning round and round. The red clouds of 
the sunset appeared to, the weary wrestler like 
a ring of fire about him. 

Suddenly Hi-a-Wa-tha found himself standing 
•alone, panting with his exertions- Before him 
stretched on the green grass lay Mon da-min, 
lifeless, with his plumes and garments rent and ' 
torn. 

Then he did as Mon-da-min had bade him; 
stripping off the green and yellow garments, 
he buried the body. After carefully preparing 
the ground and removing every weed, he re- 
turned to No ko-mis. 

She gave him food, of which he ate but 
little, for after seven days of fasting it would 
not have been good for him had he eaten 
enough to appease his hunger. 

He soon recovered his strength, but he did 
not forget Mon- da min, sleeping in the rain and 
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sunshine. He watched the place, and kept the 
earth mellow and free from weeds and insects. 

At last he saw a tiny green feather coming 
out of the ground; then another and another 
shot up, and soon they had grown into broad 
leaves. Before the summer was over the maize 
stood in all its beauty, with its waving leaves 
and its bright colored plumes, and tassels, and 
clusters of golden ears of corn. 

And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, **It is Mon-da-min! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mon-da-min!" 

Then he called to old No-ko-mis 

And I-a-goo, the g^reat boaster. 

Showed them where the maize was growing. 

Told them of his wondrous vision. 

Of his wrestling- and his triumph, 

Of this new gift to the nations, 

Which should be their food forever, 

- Bi/ permisHon of If ought on, Miffiin & Co. 
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INDIAN CORN SONG. 




A-GE-MIN, wa-ge-min, 

Pai-mo-sa-id, 
Wa-ge-min, wa-ge-min 

Pai-mo-sa-id. 
Bakan Ke-nai-zee 
Ka sangizzesse. 

Wa-ge-min, wa-ge-min. 

Kinabowid, 
Wage-min, wa-ge-min 
Nin-zah nugamood. 



This means: 

Crooked ear; crooked ear, 

Walker at night; 
Stop, little old man 

And take not to flight. 

Crooked ear; crooked ear, 

Stand up strong; 
Dittle old crooked man, 

ril give you a song. 

—From Harper's yiaga»ift9. 
Copyright 1678, by Harper dt Brothers. 
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THE CANOE. 



J/ I-A-WA-THA wished to 

|lf ^ have a canoe in which 

^^ he could sail down 

{he rushing river and 

out upon the Big-Sea-Water. He 

said to the Birch-Tree: 

**Give me of your bark, O Birch -Tree I 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Growing by the rushing- river, 
Tall and stately in the valley I 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow waLer-iilyl 
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**Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree I 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming", 
And the sun is warm in heaven. 
And you need no white-skin wrapper!" 

—By permission of Houghton, Miffiin <fc Co. 

Thus he cried aloud as he stood by the river- 
side in the lonely forest. In the trees above him 
the birds were singing gayly and the sun was 
just waking from her sleep. 

The tree rustled its branches 
and said, **Take my cloak, O 
Hi-a wa-tha." 

He took his knife and cut the 
bark around the tree just under 
the lowest branches and also a 
short distance above the roots. 
Then he cut through the bark 
from the top to the bottom. 
He then loosened it with a 
wedge and without breaking it 
took it from the tree in a solid 
piece. Then he needed something 
for the framework of his boat. 
He said to the Cedar-Tree: 
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**Give me of you boughs, O Cedar I 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me!" 

A cry of horror went up from the Cedar. 
Part with her branches! Who could wish her to 
do such a thing as that? But by and by she 
bent her head down and whispered, **Take my 
boughs, O, Hi-a-wa-tha!'* 

He cut off some of the branches 
and made of them two bows bent 
together and this made the frame- 
work for his boat. He now 
needed something with which 
to fasten the ends together, 
so he said: 

**G[ve me of your roots, O Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree' 
My canoe to bind together, 
So to bind the roots together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me." 

The larch shivered at the thought of parting 
with her roots, but at last she touched his fore- 
head with . her tassels and giving a long, deep 
sigh said, **Take them all, O Hi-a-wa-tha!" 
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Hi-a-wa-tha sewed the bark together at the 
ends with these roots, and he also used them 
for fastening the bark to the framework. But 
still it was not water tight. He needed resin 
with which to fill the seams, so he said: 

**Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 
So to elose the seams together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me!" 
The Fir-Tree, standing tall and gloomy there 
in the forest, sighed and cried to think of giving 
up her balm, which was her life blood, but she 
answered with a sob, **Take itiy balm, O Hi-a- 
wa-tha. " 

The seams of the little boat %vere smeared 
with the resin and then no water could enter it. 
Still it was not finished, and Hi-a-wa-tha said to 
the Hedgehog: 

**Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog! 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog! 
I will make a necklace of them, 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom!" 
The Hedgehog in the hollow tree, opened 
his sleepy eyes and looked at him for a moment, 
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then he shot his • shining quills to him saying, 

**Take my quills, O Hi-a-wa-tha!" 

Hi-a-wa-tha gathered up the bright quills 

from the ground and colored them with the juices 

from the roots of plants and berries. He colored 

some of them blue, some red, and others yellow. 

Then he decorated his canoe with them, making 

a necklace for it, and two stars. 

**Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest; 
And the forest's life was in it. 
All its mystery and magic. 
All the lightness of the birch -tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
AU^the larch's supple sinews; 
And it floated on the river. 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily." 

—The quotations are by permission of Houghton, Mifflin dt Co 
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HI-A-WA-THA AND PEARL-FEATHER. 



yNE evening at sunset, No-ko-mis and Hi-a- 
wa-tha were standing on the shores of 
Lake Superior, or Gitch-e Gum ee, as they 
called it. They were watching the sun as it 
sank down, down, amid the purple clouds, into 
the water. 

No-ko-mis, the grandmother, pointed westward 
and said, **Yonder dwells the Great Pearl-Feather, 
the Magician, Meg-is-sog-won, Manito of Wealth 
and Wampum. He is guarded by fiery serpents 
and you can see them playing in the black pitch- 
water. He killed my father." 

Hi-a-wa-tha looked away to the West, thinking 
of the cruel monster and No-ko-mis continued: 
**He sends the fever from the marshes, sends 
disease and death among us. Hi-a-wa-tha, take 
your bow and arrows, your war-club, and your 
mittens, and with your birch canoe sail through 
the black pitch- water and kill this merciless 
magician." 
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Hi-a-wa-tha armed himself and set off imme- 
diately. He sprang into his canoe and quickly 
it darted forward while he sang his wild war- 
song. 

He soon came to the huge, fiery serpents 
that were lying coiled up across the passage. 
He said to them, '*Let me pass. Let me go 
upon my journey!" 

They hissed forth their answer, saying, **Go 
back to No-ko-mis, Faint-heart!" 

This insult angered Hi-a-wa-tha, and raising 
his bow, he seized an arrow with a jasper head 
and shot among the hissing serpents. 

He shot again and again, and every whizzing 
arrow killed a serpent, and at last they all lay 
dead. Hi-a-wa-tha then sailed onward. 

Soon he came to the sluggish pitch-water, 
black with rushes, lily-leaves, and flags, which 
had rotted there. O! what a dreary, dismal 
place it was! It was lighted by the will-o-the- 
wisps, the mosquito sang his war-song, the fire- 
flies flitted hither and thither, and the frog with 
his mournful croak gave notice of his approach. 

Still Hi-a-wa-tha sailed on until at last he 
saw before him, the shining wigwam of Pearl- 
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Feather. He landed upon the beach, and tight-^ 
ening his bow-string, he shot an arrow at the 
wigwam. Then he called in a loud voice, *'Come 
forth from your lodge, Pearl- Feather; Hi-a-wa-tha 
waits your coming!" 

Then out from the wigwam stepped Pearl- 
Feather, llis brow was dark and he wore an 
angry look. He was a giant in stature, and was 
dressed in wampum. He was painted red, with 
stripes of blue and yellow. On his head were 
eagles' feathers. 

In a voice which sounded like thunder, he 
said, **Go back to old No-ko-mis, Faint-heart, 
or I will kill you where you stand." 

But Hi-a-wa-tha was not afraid. He said, 
**Your threats are not so sharp as arrows; deeds 
are better than words, and actions are better 
than boastings. " 

Then the greatest battle the sun ever looked 
upon began. It lasted through the summer day, 
from sunrise to sunset. Hi-a-wa-tha*s arrows 
could not pierce the mail of wampum, which 
Pearl-Feather wore. 

At last, wounded and weary, Hiawatha leaned 
upon his bow; his great war-club was broken. 
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his mittens were tarn, and only three arrows 
remained in his quiver. Suddenly above him the 
woodpecker sang, **Aim your arrows at his head! 
Strike the tuft of hair!" 

Hi-a-wa-tha let fly an arrow just as Pearl- 
Feather stooped to pick up a heavy stone. The 
arrow struck him at the roots of his long black 
tuft of hair. He staggered forward and a second 
arrow pierced deeper than the first, and Pearl- 
P'eather fell to his knees, trembling like a reed. 
Then came the third arrow and Pearl-Feather 
lay lifeless at the feet of Hi-a-wa-tha. 

Ili-a-wa-tha was so grateful to the wood- 
pecker that he called him down from among 
the pine branches, and in honor of the service 
he had done, stained the tuft of feathers crimson, 
which he wears upon his head, and so they 
remain to this day. 

After stripping the clothes of wampum from 
Pearl-Feather. Hi-a-wa-tha went into the wigwam 
and brought out all the belts of wampum, the furs, 
the silver headed arrows, and other wealth of the 
magician. Then he sailed back to his home, sing- 
ing his song of triumph. No-ko-mis and some of 
his friends stood on the shore awaiting his return. 
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And the people of the village 
Welcomed him with song and dances, 
Made a joyous feast, and shouted: 

**Honor be to Hi-a-wa-tha! 
He has slain the great Pearl-Feather, 
Slain the mightiest of magicians, 
Him wha sent the fiery fever, 
Sent the white fog from the fen-lands. 
Sent disease and death among us." 

—By permission of ffoughlon, Miffiin A Co. 
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MIN-NE-HA-HA-LAUGHING WATER^ 



^NCE when Hi-a-wa-tha was returning from 
a journey in the West, he stopped in the 
land of the Dacotahs to buy some arrow- 
heads from an old arrow -maker who lived by 
the Falls of Min-ne-ha-ha. 

With the old arrow-maker lived his dark eyed 
daughter, Laughing Water. 

When Hi-a-wa-tha first saw behind the cur-, 
tain of the wigwam the face of Min-ne-ha-ha it 
reminded him of the beautiful falls. 

When he reached home he could not forget 
her. Many times he dreamed of the lovely 
maiden. At last he went again to the old ar- 
row-maker, but this time it was not for arrow- 
heads. He asked for Min-ne-ha-ha. She returned 
with him in all her beauty to be the sunlight 
of his people. 

The people spent many moons in peace, for 
their war-clubs and tomahawks were buried and 
the war-cry was forgotten. The canoes sailed 
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peacefully upon the rivers, the hunters caught 
the deer and beaver. They made maple sugar, 
and dressed the skins of beavers, deer, and 
martens. All around the village were the wav- 
ing fields of corn. 

One night after the corn was planted, Hi-a- 
wa-tha said to Min-ne-ha-ha, ' Go and bless the 
corn fields tonight, to keep off the blight and 
the mildew. " 

At midnight when all was dark and still, Min- 
ne-ha-ha arose from her bed and silently passed 
out into the corn-fields all alone. She drew a 
magic circle around the fields and then returned 
to the wigwam. 

Early the next morning the ravens, crows, 
blackbirds, and jays gathered in the tree-tops 
and talked it over. *'We will drag Mon-da-min 
from the earth,'* they said, *4n spite of all the 
magic circles." But the watchful Hi-a-wa-tha 
had risen before the day and spread snares over 
the field, so that when the marauders pounced 
down upon the corn they were caught. 

Then among them came Hi-a-wa-tha and 
seizing them, he hung them up on poles for 
scare-crows. He saved only Kah-gah-gee, the 
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King of Ravens, whom he tied to the highesi 
pole of his wigwam. 

The summer passed and when the leaves 
began to fall it was time to gather in the corn. 
That was a happy time. All of the people of 
the village joined in gathering the corn. 

If some one found a red ear, it was good 
luck If a crooked one was found, they all 
laughed at the one who found it and limped 
around the field mimicking some old man and 
singing '*Wag-e-min, Wag-e-min, Pai mo-said." 

During these long happy days, Hi-a-wa-tha 
was studying how the people might write down 
ihsir storieS; and write letters to distant friends. 

He thought about it day after day, and 
finally as he was walking in the forest, he took 
from his pouch his paints, and on a smooth 
piece of birch bark he painted many shapes and 
fi':yures, and gave to each one a meaning. 

Gitch-e Man-i-to, the Master of Life, was 
painted as an egg with points projecting in the 
four directions; this meant that the Great Spirit 
was everywhere. The Spirit of Evil he showed 
as a great serpent. For the earth he drew a 
straight line; for the sky a bow above the earth. 
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Daytime he showed by white space, and for the 
night he dotted the space with stars. Footprints 
pointing towards a wigwam were a sign of in- 
vitation. Bloody hands uplifted meant war. 

Hi a-wa-tha showed this picture-writing to the 
people, and taught them how to use it in telling 
many things. 



At last there came to these people a long, 
dreary winter, when the snow lay so thick about 
the wigwam and in the forest that the hunters 
could find no game. Often they sunk down too 
weary and weak to rise again. 

The people were cold and hungry and many 
became sick, and among them was beautiful 
Min ne-ha-ha. One day, while Hi-a-wa-tha was 
away hunting for the much-needed food, she died. 

When he returned to the wigwam and found 
her gone, his heart was ready to break, but he 
said, ''Farewell, O m.y Laughing Water ! my 
heart is buried with you, my thoughts go with 
you. But you are where famine and fever never 
come, and very soon I shall follow you to the 
Islands of the Blessed, to the Land of the 
Hereafter." 
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THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN- 




^-. FTER that terrible winter, the Spring came 
^' in all its splendor, bringing the birds, the 



blossoms, and the beautiful green leaves. 
One day I a-goo, the traveler, who had 
been on a long journey, far to the East, returned 
to his wigwam. 

He had a great many strange stories to tell, 
and the people gathered about him to hear of 
his adventures. They liked to listen to him, but 
they laughed and said **Ugh! Only I-a-goo sees 
such wonderful things !" , 

He told them that he had seen a water 
greater than the Big- Sea- Water, and so bitter 
that no one could drink it. The warriors looked 
at each other and shook their heads. **It cannot 
be so! No, it cannot be so!" they said. 

I-a-goo continued, **Over this water came a 
great canoe with white wings, and tall poles 
higher than, the tallest tree tops. In this winged 
canoe came people who had white faces." Then 
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the people laughed outright and said, **Kah! 
what tales you tell us!" 

Hi-a-wa-tha was the only one who did not 
laugh. **What I-a-goo tells us is true," he said. 
** I have seen it all in a vision. These people 
with the white faces come from the home of 
the morning. The Great Spirit sends them to 
us. Let us welcome them; let us greet them 
as our brothers. " 

Looking around him, he continued, **In my 
vision, I learned the secrets of the future. I 
saw these people ever moving westward; all the 
land was full of them, working, restless, striving 
people. They spoke many languages, but in their 
hearts they were as one. Their axes rang in 
the woods, the smoke of their towns was in all 
the valleys, and over the lakes and rivers their 
great canoes were propelled by unseen hands." 

In a sadder tone he continued, * There was 
a darker vision passed before me. I saw our 
people scattered and at war with one another, 
forgetful of my words of warning. Then I saw 
those who survived moving slowly westward, as 
helpless as the withered leaves of Autumn 
driven before ihj wind." 
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One bright morning some time after, Hi-a wa- 
tha stood in the doorway of his wigwam. He 
looked out over the lake as though he were 
expecting some one. Soon he saw a canoe and 
in it were three white men — a holy father of 
the church and his two companions. 

The noble Hi-awa-tha raised his hands in 
sign of welcome. After the strangers had landed 
he led them to his wigwam and brought them 
food. Then they smoked together the pipe of 
peace, and the warriors of the village came and 
welcomed them. 

Slowly the sun was sinking to rest while the 
strangers slept. Hi-a-wa-tha whispered to No-ko- 
mis, **0 No-ko-mis, I .must start on a long and 
distant journey. These, my guests, I leave be- 
hind me. See that no harm comes to them 
See that they never want for food and shelter 
in the lodge of Hi-a-wa-tha." 

Then he went into the village and to the 
people he said, **I am going, O my people, on 
a long and distant journey. Many moons and 
many winters will have come and gone before I 
come again. I leave with you my guests. Listen 
to their words of wisdom. They will tell you 
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the truth; they are sent by the Master of Life 
from the land from which comes the morning/' 
Then bidding them all good-bye he walked slowly 
down to the shore of the shining Big- Sea- Water. 
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FAREWELL TO HI-A-WA-THA^ 



AM GOING, O my people, 

On a long and distant journeyj 

Many moons and many winters 

Will have come, and will have vanished, 

Ere I come again to see you." 

On the shore stood Hi-a-wa-tha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water; 
Whispered to it, "Westward! westward!" 
And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness, 
Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendor, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward, Hi-a-wa-tha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 
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And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendor, 
Till it sank into the vapors 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

And they said, **Farewell forever!" 
Said **Parewell, O Hi-a-wa-tha." 
And the forests, dark and lonely. 
Moved through all their depths of darkness. 
Sighed, ^'Farewell, O Hi-a-wa-tha!" 
And the w^aves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pebbles. 
Sobbed **Farewell. O Hiawatha!'' 

Thus departed Hi-a-wa-tha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Land of the Hereafter! 

— J?y permission of Houghton, Mi,t^in A Co. 
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SON OF THE EVENING STAR 




y,,. LONG, long time ago, there lived in the 
%^| North-land a hunter, who had ten beauti- 
ful daughters. O-wee-nee, the youngest, 
was wayward and silent, but the fairest 
and loveliest of them all. 

All of the other daughters married proud 
young braves, but O-wee-nee chose ugly, old 
Os-se-o, who was the son of the Ruler of 
the Evening Star. Although he was old, and 
ugly, and weak, he was always kind, tender, lov- 
ing, and true. 

Many people laughed at O-wee-nee for choos- 
ing Os se-o; but she said she did not care for 
beauty, paint, feathers, and belts of wampum^ 
she cared only for Os-se-o. 

One evening they all set out to attend a 
great feast to which they had been invited. 
The sisters and their young braves were walking 
in advance, and O-wee-nee and Os-se-o were 
following. 
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Os-se-o kept watching the western sky and 
murmured softly, *'Pity, pity me, my father!" 

**He is praying to his father," said the eldest 
sister. *'It is a pity the old man does not fall 
and break his neck as he goes stumbling along." 
Then they all laughed until the woods rang 
with their glee. 

Across the path had fallen an immense oak 
tree, which had been uprooted by the storm. 
It was half buried in leaves and moss, and was 
fast crumbling away. 

When Os-se-o saw this, he gave a cry and 
sprang into one end of the log which looked 
like a great cavern. As he went in he appeared 
more wasted and wrinkled than ever. 

But soon out of the other end of the old 
tree came a tall, strong, handsome Os-se-o. He 
stood before them restored to his youth and 
beauty. But look at 0-wee-nee! How strange! 
The fair, beautiful 0-wee-nee is now a weak, 
old woman, wajking with a staff, and as ugly 
as she once was lovely. 

The ridicule of their companions is now 
turned upon 0-wee-nee. Os-se-o walked beside 
her. helping her over the rough places, and 
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soothing her with kind words. They finally 
reached . the place where the feast was spread, 
and all sat down. It was a great feast and all 
were merry and happy but Os-se-o. 

He ate nothing and spoke not a word. He 
looked at 0-wee-nee and then at the sky above. 
By and by a low whisper came saying, **0 
Os-se-o! my son! my beloved! The spsU that 
bound you is broken. Taste the food before 
you for it is enchanted. It will change you to 
a spirit. All your bowls and kettles shall be 
clay and wood no longer — but silver they shall 
be. Your sisters and brothers shall be changed 
to birds decked with the colors of the sky and 
the clouds." 

These words which Os se-o heard as a whis- 
per, sounded to the others like the music of 
birds singing far away in the forest. 

Soon they all began to rise into the air. 
Higher and higher they went over the tree-tops 
into the starlight. 

Behold a miracle! The wooden dishes are 
scarlet shells, the kettles are porcelain, the lodge- 
poles are silver, and the covering of the wigwani 
glistens like the wings of the beetle. 
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Os-se-o. looked about him. The nine sisters 
and their husbands were changed to birds. Some 
were jays, some magpies, some thrushes, and 
others were blackbirds. 

They hopped about picking at the crumbs, 
and strutting around in their bright plumage. 

How fares it with OTwee-nee? There she 
sits unchanged. Once more C)s-se-o looked up- 
ward and gave a cry of anguish. Suddenly 
0-wee-nee's youth and beauty returned, and 
her dress was changed to a beautiful shining 
robe, and her staff was turned into a golden 
scepter. 

The wigwam swept rapidly through the air, 
and through the clouds, and at last it rested 
upon the Evening Star. 

Os-se-o's father, an old man with silvery hair 
and soft, tender eyes, came forward to greet 
them. He said to Os-se-o, **Put the birds into 
a cage and hang the cage at the entrance of my 
wigwam. I have had compassion on you and 
have given you back your beauty and your youth. 
I have changed your sisters and their husbands 
into birds because they mocked you. They 
could not see your heart, but O wee-nee, the 
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faithful, saw the beautiful spirit there, beneath 
your furrowed skin. 

'*Look at that little star that twinkles yonder 
on the left. There lives Wa-be-no, the Evil 
Spirit. It was he who transformed you into an 
old man. Beware that he does not again let 
his beams fall upon you." 

Os se o, O-wee-nee, and the Ruler of the 
Evening Star lived many years • happily together. 
By and by a little son came to O-wee-nee, 
who was as beautiful as his mother and as brave 
as his father. 

The little boy grew up and Os-se-o made a 
bow and some arrows for him. Then he opened 
the great cage in which the birds were kept, 
and the boy shot a swift arrow, and a bird 
with shining feathers fell at his feet, wounded. 

But see ! it is a bird no longer, but a beau- 
tiful girl. When her blood fell upon the star, 
the magic spell was broken. 

Suddenly, as in a dream, the boy, the birds, 
the wigwam with its poles of silver, and Os-se-o 
and O wee-nee began to float away from the 
Evening Star and sink gently down, down toward 
the earth. 
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They finally rested on an island in the 
Big-Sea- Water. When the birds touched the 
ground once more, they were changed back to 
the human form, but were very, very small. 
The Indians called them Puk-Wudjies, which 
means dwarfs or pigmies. 

On pleasant summer nights, when the Even 
ing Star was shining, these little people danced 
on the rocky shores, and sometimes the fish- 
ermen would catch glimpses of them in the 
moonlight, and hear snatches of their songs. 

'•There are great men, I have known such, 
Whom their people understand not, 
Whom they even make a jest of, 
Scoff and jeer at in derision. 
Prom the story of Os-se-o 
Let us learn the fate of jesters!' 
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SEVEN LITTLE INDIAN STARS. 



K^ ^ ^\EVEN little Indian boys were they, 
>/V / Dancing with the moonbeams on a 
— "^ -- ^"^^ mound ; 

j^'P^^ In the wind they all were whirled away, 
'^" ' And the fire-flies searched the dews 

k^ around. 



Through the woods there went the mother-cry, 
Every oak-leaf shook upon its stem; 

Every eagle started up the sky, 
And — their shadows went to look for them. 

Seven little Indian stars are they, 
Seven, and only one, my child, is dim. 

That's the Singer, their sad stories say; 
That's, the Singer— let us pity him. 

Oh, the little Singer ! How the bee 
Missed him till her heart was fit to break; 

How she hid wild honey murmurously. 
Summer after summer, for his sake. 
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How the young- deer with a wistful look, 
Grieving for her dark boy, without rest. 

Wandered till of her own will she took 
The lone chieftain's arrow in her breast. 

Oh, the little Singer! (You can see 
He's not shining as the others are.) 

Once, when all the stars made wishes, he 
Wished he didn't have to be a star! 

Oh, the little Singer ! When the rest 
Of those little Indian stars — ah me ! 

Sang together, sang to God, their best, 
He would mock a bluebird in a tree. 

{An Jroqaotg legend of Pleiades.) 

Afra. A M. Piatt; St. MchoUu, March, 1890. 

Copyright Centurjf Co» 
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THE SPRING BEAUTY^ 



^NGE upon a time in a wigwam beside the 
river sat an old man; His hair was white 
as a snowdrift, and he was sad, for he 
was alone. His fire was burning low, and he 
was wrapped in a cloak that was tattered and 
worn. He heard the tempest roaring in tl^e 
forest, and saw the snow as it whirled past his 
door. 

' The coals upon the hearth became white with 
ashes; and as he sat bending, over them the 
door of his wigwam was opened and a young 
man entered. 

The stranger's cheeks were as red as the 
wild rose and his eyes shone like the stars. 
Around his forehead was a wreath of roses. 
When he smiled the wigwam was full of sun- 
shine. He carried in his hand a bouquet of 
ilowers whos^ fragrance filled the room. 

*'Ah, rny son !'' said the old man, *'my eyes 
rejoice to see you. Sit here on the mat beside 
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me and tell me of your wanderings. Tell me 
of the lands in which you have traveled, and 
I will tell you of the great things I have 
done." 

Then the old man drew from his pouch his 
peace-pipe, with its bowl of red sandstone, andTfill- 
ing it with bark of the willow tree, he placed a 
burning coal upon it, and handed it to his guest. 
^**When I blow my br^^ath about 
me," said he, **when I breathe upon 
the landscape, the rivers stand still, 
the water becomes as hard 
as stone !" 
**When I breathe upon the 
fields," answered the young man, 
smiling, **flowers spring up over 
all the meadows, and the rivers 
begin to sing as they speed on 
their way." 

•'When I shake my hoary locks," said the 
old man, frowning, **all the land is covered 
with snow; the leaves fade and fall from the 
trees; the wild goose and the heron rise from 
the marshes and fly far to the south; and the 
wild animals that live in the forest hide them- 
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selves in the hollows of the trees or in caverns 
^mong the rocks." 

The young man laughed softly and replied, 
**When I shake my flowing Jiair, showers of 
welcome rain fall from the sky; the plants lift 
up their heads; the wild goose and the heron 
fly back to their nesting places; the swallows 
return, and the meadows are covered with blos- 
soms. " 

Thus they talked far into the night, and 
early in the morning when the sun began to 
rise, a gentle warmth filled the place. The old 
m in said no more. The . robin and the blue- 
bird began to sing in the trees about the wig- 
wam, and the sv/eet fragrance of flo\\'^rs filled the 
air. The young stranger, whose name was Spring, 
smiled upon th-? old man and the warmth of 
his smile thawevl the stony neart of Winter. 
Tears flowed from his eyes as the sun rose 
higher and higher in the sky. He seemed to 
sink slowly out of sight until at last nothing 
was left upon the hearth except the beautiful 
Mis-ko-deed. 

**And what was Mis ko-deed," do you ask? 
It is that first spring blossom which we call the 
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Spring Beaxity, and which comes up so early 
in the spring that it might well be called the 
child of the snow. ^ v - ^ 




^W^"^^ 
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THE FIRE-FLY SONG. 



(AN Indian Poem.) 




IRE-FLY ! fire-fly ! bright little thing, 
Light me to bed while my song I sing; 
Give me your light as you fly o'er my head, 
That I may merrily go to my bed; 
Give ine your light o'er the grass as you creep, 
That I may joyfully go to my sleep. 

Come, little fire-fly, come little beast, 
Come, and I'll make you tomorrow a feast; 
Come, little candle, that flies as I sing, 
Bright little fairy bug, night's little king; 
Come, and I'll dance as you guide me along; 
Come, and I'll pay you, my bug, with a song. 

—From Harper's Magazine. 

Copyright 1878 by Harper <t Bt-oihert. 
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CONCLUSION* 




j^OW, my young friends, you have visited 
with me the homes of the Indians and 
learned how they lived before the white 
people came, and what the children were taught 
to do. You have heard also some of the stories 
which the Indian story teller, I a-goo, told the 
Indian children, and you have enjoyed them 
quite as much as did they. 

Ere long I shall" invite you to go with me on 
another visit, to learn of the Indians and the white 
people and how they got along together after the 
pale-faces came. You remember that Hi-a-wa-tha 
asked his people to receive the white men kindly 
and wished that they might always be friends. 

We shall go to visit a little Indian princess, 
Po ca-hon-tas, who was always the friend of the 
English; and we shall call upon Squan-tum, an 
Indian who lived with the Pilgrims, and helped 
them in many ways. Then we must follow the 
great and proud King Philip in his efforts to 
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avert the evils which the whites inflicted upon 
his people. We shall also visit the brave Te- 
cum-seh with his army of Indian warriors. I 
am sure you will enjoy seeing that game of ball 
planned by that famous Indian warrior. Pon-ti-ac, 
near Detroit, which ended so disastrously to the 
white people. 

There are a number of other great Indian 
chiefs with whom you will wish to become ac- 
quainted, and especially with Red Jacket, the 
great orator, who was always the bitter enemy 
of the English. 

After this we shall learn more about the pic- 
ture writing which Hi-a-wa-tha invented, and 
which the Indian people greatly improved in 
after years. Then we shall visit the Indian schools 
and see how the Indian children are learning 
many of .the same lessons that you are studying. 
Some of the children, whom we may not be 
able to visit, have written letters to me, and 
these you may read. 

As this little book is full, all of these stories 
must go into our next volume. 

Sincerely your friend, 

The Author. 
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Pioneers off the Revolution, for the young psople. 

This little volume of 132 pages is a vivid picture of heroism, displaved by 
the pioneers, west of the Alleghany mountains, in the war of .the.RevoIution, 
drawn by one pfvthe^most-popular writers for children. It recounts events not 
fibd^ weUJkndittfi~to the generaipiiblic as they deserve to be. 

* The heroes who lived west of the mountains, such as Sevier, Robertson, 
Clarke, and Shelby, were the ''Hear Guard" of the American army, who drove 
back the Indians that sought to eo to the assistance of the British army in the 
South. stop];>ed the advance of tne British troops from Detroit, and occasion- 
ally Joined with General Greene and other revolutionary leaders in attacks 
upon the British forces. When bound in stiff covers, with cloth back and paper 
sides, the price is 30 cents; bound in full cloth, 35 cents. 

Pioneer History Stories off the Mississippi Valley. 

Bt Dr. Chas. a. McMubrt. 
Here are stories, true ones, that will thrill the boys and girls of the fourth 
and fifth grades, whenever told or read in their hearing. The discovery of the 
Mississippi by DeSoto; the voyages and adventures of LaSalle. Hennepin. Mar- 
quette, and «follet; the story of the early settlements of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Ohio; the military exploits of George Rogers Clarke; the boyhood days of 
Abraham Lincoln; the lourneys of Lewis and Clarke and John C. Fremont to 
the Rocky Mountains; these are stories of thrilling interest, as well as of his- 
torical value. The book contains 172 pages, bound in cloth; price, 50 cents; In 
t)oards, 40 cents. 

Classic Stories ffor the Little Ones, by mbs. lida b. mcMubbt. 

This child's book of 110 pages has grown out of the author's experience In 
telling stories to children of the primary grades. The stprles are selected from 
Andersen, Grimm, and other noted writers 'for children. Many of them lay 
the foundation for a moral, and others present only the Jingle and repetition 
so charming to children. Bound In full cloth and Illustrated. Price, teachers' 
edition, having an appendix, 40 cents; child's edition, 35 cents; In boards, 30 cts. 

Robinson Crusoe ffor Boys and Qlrls. 

In this volume Mrs. Llda McMurry and Mrs. Mary Hall Husted have pre- 
sented, In a very attractive form, a version of DeFoe's wonderful tale, for 
pupils of the second, third, and fourth grades. This book Is regarded as appro- 
priate to the transition i)erlod fmm myths and fairy stories to authentic his- 
tory. Price, in cloth, teachers' edition, 40 cents; pupils' edition, 35 cents; in 
t)oards, 30 cents. 

Tales off Troy. 

President Charles DeGarmo, Ph.D., of Swarthmore College, brings to the 
reader's acquaintance the famous characters of the old story, and relates the 
most stirring events of the Trojan War. it is intended for the use of pupils In 
the lower grammar grades. Flexible cloth covers, ao cents; full cloth, 33 cents; 
'boards, 30 cents. 

The Story off Ulysses, by agnvs spoffobd cook. 

This is a companion book to the Tales of Troy. It consists of a series of 
stories of the fortunes and misfortunes that befejl Ulysses In his wanderings 
for ten years after the capture of Troy. The stories are arranged in a different 
order from that in the Odyssey, and torm a most delightful narrative. 

The volume is well illustrated and bound in full cloth. Retail price, 30 
cents in cloth; 40 cents in boards. 

Stories off Indian Children, by maby hall husted. 

This beautiful book, copiously Illustrated, is a description of Indian life 
In the form of stories, which tell what would be seen among the children In an 
Indian village, and give the legends taught the children by the story teller of 
the tribe. Longfellow's Hiawatha Is used In an Ingenious and artistic manner 
to embellish the theme. Full cloth binding. «oc. Sent for examination for 3sc 
Liberal discounts from list prices of all books on orders for classes. 

PUBUC-SGHOOIi PUBUSHINO COMPANY, 
Bliwmiiistoii, Illinois. 
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McMurry's General riethod. 

is a book of 234 pages, neatly bound in cloth. Tt discusses, in a clear and 
Interesting manner, the general principles of education and instruction. Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry should he. classed among the American students of Her- 
bart; he studied tl^ system of that gresCt ^educator in <^rmany, after an ex- 
perience in the schools of America that made him familiar with their needs, 
and with the characteristics of American thought. -The price of. the new-edi- 

The Method off the Recitation. 

By Db. Chas. McMubby and Db. Fbank McMubrt. 

This follows the General Method as a sequel. It is planned to show the 
working out in the class recitation of the principles discussed in the General 
Method. After a short introduction, a series of class lessons in different studies 
is given in full as a basis for a practical discussion of recitation work. 

It is a volume of 319 pages, bound in full cloth. Price, $i .00. 

Special Method in Science in the Lower Grades. 

By Db. Chas. McMurby. 
This is a book of 210 pages, bound in full cloth. The first sixty-five pages 
are devoted to a presentation of the aims of science teacbiag in the grades, and 
the method to be pursued. Following this are fall instructions to teachers how 
to prepare themselves for teaching science, and a list of the IxSoks that will be 
most helpful to them. Then follow 124 pages of Illustrative Lessons in which 
the method of teaching several of the domestic animals and some trees and 

Slants is carefully worked out for the first three grades, by Mrs. Llda B. Mc- 
[urry, who has great skill in teaching these subjects to children. 
Price, 50 cents, in full cloth binding. 

Special. Method in Literature and History. 

In this little book of 114 pages. Dr. McMurry proceeds to the application of 
the principles developed in tne General Method, to the teaching of Literature 
and History in the eight grades of the grammar school course. For the 
three lower grades, he treats of the Fairy Stories, Myths, Robinson Crusoe, and 
similar literature. For fourth and fifth grades, he develops the method of 
using Pioneer Historv Stories; and then he treats of the teaching of history in 
each of the three higher grades. Bound in cloth, price, 35 cents. 

Course off Study in the Eight Grades. 

In this book of 15 i pages, Dr. Charles A. McMurry presents an outline for 
each of the eight grades, based upon what is actually done in the Training 
Schools of the Illinois Normal University. This is a course of study arranged 
so as to realize in the actual work of the school the theory of the correlation of 
the common school branches as set forth in the educational writings of Herbart. . 

In flexible covers. 40 cent«; price, in full cloth, 50 cents. 

Special ilethod in Reading. 

This book of 137 pages, by Dr. Charles A. McMurry, treats of the subject 
of Reading in all the grades below the High School. 
In full cloth, price, 40 cents. 

Sip^ial Method in* Qeography. 

Dr. McMurry's theory of the teaching of Geography is that pupils must 
first become thoroughly acquainted with some geographical topics which mav 
stand as "type-studies," to be a key for subsequent acquisitions. Hence, he ex- 

¥lains pretty fully the study of home geography, plans of excursions, etc. 
he closing chapter presents the method of class-foitm work. 
Revised edition, 202 pages, full cloth, 50 cents. 

Liberal discounts to the trade and on orders for teachers' classes for all 
books. 

PUBIilC-SCHOOIi PUBIJSHINO COMPANY, 
Bloomiagtovy Illinois. 
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